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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


The  Good  Work  Must  Go  On 

Just  a  year  ago  the  Bureau  of  Taxation  Informa¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
was  established.  For  twelve  months  this  Bureau  has 
functioned  under  the  auspices  of  the  Tax  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  Association,  headed  by  Fred¬ 
erick  II.  Rike  as  Chairman.  During  that  time  no 
general  sales  tax  bills  were  enacted,  although  they 
were  seriously  urged  and  considered  in  a  number 
of  states. 

In  the  August  issue  of  The  Bulletin  we  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  commend  the  work  of  this  Committee,  and 
of  the  Bureau  through  which  it  functions.  This  was 
not  a  difficult  task.  Its  work  has  been  so  outstanding 
that  we  could  not  have  done  otherwise. 

At  the  close  of  this  twelve  months'  period,  George 
V'.  Sheridan,  Director  of  the  Bureau  and  Secretary 
of  the  Committee,  has  prepared  a  concise  statement 
of  the  activities  in  this  field  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  future  in  many  of  our  states. 
This  statement  appears  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulle¬ 
tin.  It  should  be  carefully  read  by  every  member  of 
the  Association.  When  you  become  acquainted  with 
the  facts  presented  therein,  you  will  realize  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  this  problem  and  the  importance  of  the 
achievements  which  your  Association  accomplished 
in  protecting  your  interests  against  the  enactment 
of  unfair  tax  levies. 

The  threat  of  sales  tax  legislation  is  by  no  means 
past.  While  it  is  true  that  many  states  will  not  hold 
regular  sessions  of  their  legislatures  in  1932,  never¬ 
theless  it  now  seems  likely  that  special  sessions  will 
be  called  to  consider  programs  which  will  require 
the  raising  of  revenue  through  additional  taxation. 

A  special  session  has  already  been  called  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in  New  York.  In 
the  latter  state  it  is  reported  that  the  Governor  will 
recoinniend  to  the  legislature  that  a  sum  of  $25,000,- 
000  be  raised  through  taxation  in  order  to  afford 
relief  to  its  unemployed.  This  is  only  a  forerunner 
of  what  other  states  are  likely  to  do  during  the  com¬ 
ing  winter  months. 


The  merchant  is  always  ready  to  do  his  part  in 
defraying  the  cost  of  government.  No  one  will  ques¬ 
tion  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  present  situation  will  bear  careful  watch¬ 
ing.  It  must  not  be  seized  as  an  opportunity  to  un¬ 
load  an  unfair  burden  of  taxation  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  retailer. 

After  reading  Mr.  Sheridan's  article,  we  think  you 
will  agree  that  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  do  this. 
State  legislators  have  come  to  look  upon  a  general 
sales  tax  as  an  easy  and  simple  way  of  increasing 
state  revenue.  This  movement  must  be  checked. 
Merchants  are  willing  to  assume  their  full  share  of 
responsibility,  but  they  cannot  be  asked  to  bear  an 
excessive  amount  of  the  taxation  burden  of  our  state 
governments. 

The  good  work  of  our  Tax  Information  Committee 
and  of  its  Bureau  is  needed  now  more  than  ever 
before.  It  must  be  continued.  The  achievements  of 
its  first  year  justify  its  existence  during  the  present 
emergency. 

Members  who  contributed  to  its  support  can  right¬ 
fully  feel  that  they  have  helped  in  a  good  cause. 
This  work  deserves  your  continued  cooperation  if 

the  interests  of  retail  merchants  are  to  be  protected. 

«  «  *  *  « 

While  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  may  we  say  that 
government — municipal,  state  and  federal — should 
observe  carefully  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  during  the  present  economic  situation. 

,  Business  has  been  forced  to  trim  its  expense  sails; 
to  eliminate  every  vestige  of  waste;  to  abandon  frills 
and  foibles  which  had  been  added  during  years  of 
prosperity,  and  to  demand  and  expect  from  every 
worker  his  maximum  capacity  for  production. 

If  our  legislators  and  those  who  direct  our  govern¬ 
mental  institutions  and  departments,  would  exercise 
the  same  degree  of  economy  in  conducting  the  affairs 
of  state,  then,  we  dare  say,  much  of  this  clamor  for 
additional  public  revenue  would  be  unnecessary. 

During  the  last  decade  our  various  divisions  of 
government  have  assumed  activities  which  do  not 
justify  the  expense  involved.  We  are  told  that,  to- 
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day,  one  in  eleven  of  those  gainfully  employed  is  in 
government  service,  as  compared  to  one  in  twenty- 
two  ten  years  ago.  This  fact  alone  should  be  con¬ 
vincing  proof  that  our  governments  have  overstepped 
reasonable  limits  in  protecting  and  maintaining  the 
welfare  of  the  people. 

U  e  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  our  legislators, 
before  seriously  considering  imposing  additional  tax 
burdens  at  this  time,  to  investigate  governmental  ex¬ 
penditures,  with  a  view  to  eliminating  duplication 
of  effort  and  doing  away  with  needless  waste  and 
expense. 

If  this  is  done,  we  are  certain  that  our  tax  raising 
problem  will  present  an  entirely  different  picture. 
American  business  and  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  expect  this  from  their  duly  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

A  Dole  System  Not  the  Answer 

The  present  outlook  indicates  that  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem  will  be  most  acute  during  the  coming 
winter  months.  Already  committees  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  afford  relief  to  those  who  will  be  affected 
during  this  emergency. 

During  recent  weeks  much  has  been  said  and  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  subject  of  Government  payment  of  a  dole 
to  our  unemployed. 

A  dole  is  not  tbe  answer  to  our  unemployment 
situation.  A  Government  dole  is  bound  to  be  a  drain 
on  the  Public  Treasury,  a  heavy  burden  on  the  .tax¬ 
payer,  and  harmful  to  the  individual  who  receives 
it. 

It  is  harmful  to  the  recipient,  because  he  lives  in 
idleness  with  the  support  of  his  government.  Such 
a  condition  is  certain  to  have  an  adverse  affect  upon 
the  morale  of  the  people  of  any  nation. 

In  considering  the  question  of  a  dole,  we  in  this 
country  should  observe  carefully  present  conditions 
in  Great  Britain.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
dole  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  contribut¬ 
ing  to  tbe  current  British  financial  emergency.  It  has 
been  demoralizing,  not  only  to  the  public  finances  of 
the  nation  but  also  to  the  social  and  political  life  of 
the  country.  It  has  led  the  people  to  believe  that  the 
Government  owes  them  a  living;  it  discourages  initia¬ 
tive  in  finding  new  employment,  and  it  has  retarded 
the  industrial  recovery  of  the  nation. 

The  enterprising  American  working  man  seeks  no 
dole.  He  wants  work.  His  environment  and  train¬ 
ing  cry  out  against  government  paternalism.  All  he 
asks  is  an  opportunity  to  earn  his  financial  independ¬ 
ence. 

Let  us  bear  these  facts  in  mind  whenever  and 
wherever  the  subject  of  a  government  dole  is  dis- 
cusseil. 


^e  sincerely  hope -that  the  relief  funds  both  of 
private  organizations'  and  of  municipal,  state  and 
federal  governments  will  be  spent  in  finding  and 
creating  work  for  our  unemployed. 

The  press  informs  us  that  the  Governor  of  New 
York  State  is  about  to  propose  to  the  special  session 
of  its  legislature  an  unemployment  program,  wliich 
will  call  for  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $25, 
000.000,  to  be  raised  through  emergency  taxation. 

May  we  repeat  again  that  this  money,  raised  in 
New  York  State,  or  in  any  other  State,  should  not  be 
spent  in  supporting  workers  in  idleness,  but  in  creat¬ 
ing  employment  for  them  and  helping  them  to  earn 
their  living. 

Creating  work  is  the  best  insurance  against  uneni- 
ploynient  during  this  -emergency. 

The  Merchant  and  Employment 
Stabilization 

As  retail  merchants  we  must  be  interested  in  every 
program  of  employment  stabilization.  The  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  our  people  depends  directly  upon  it. 
In  fact  it  is  one  of  the  foundation  stones  upon  which 
economic  recovery  must  be  built. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  merchants  must  of  necessity 
give  careful  thought  to  the  stabilization  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  our  retail  stores. 

The  Report  of  the  Emergency  Committee  for  Em¬ 
ployment  appointed  several  months  ago  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover,  covering  the  employment  situation  in 
the  department  stores  of  the  country,  should  be  of 
interest  to  every  member.  The  findings  contained  in 
this  study  were  gathered  as  the  result  of  surveys 
covering  83  stores,  employing  85,072  people,  or  an 
average  of  more  than  1,000  each. 

It  is  commendatory  to  our  Craft,  as  this  Report 
points  out,  that  the  total  of  employment  in  this 
group  of  stores  was  only  6  per  cent  under  the  average 
for  1929.  We  believe  that  few  industries  can  point 
to  a  better  record.  The  merchant  indeed  has  been 
doing  his  part  to  stabilize  employment. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  this  Report 
is  a  synopsis  of  the  plans  found  in  department  stores 
for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  the  employment  of 
their  personnel  during  the  present  period. 

Briefly,  the  plans  and  recommendations  of  these 
stores  are  as  follows: — 

A— BASIC  PROCEDURE 

a.  Survey  individual  ami  store  needs  thoroughly 
before  taking  action. 

b.  Consult  with  representatives  of  workers  con¬ 
cerned,  to  insure  fairness  to  the  individual 
worker  in  the  application  of  policies  under 
consideration. 
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c.  Form  a.  definite  poliey  and  state  it  clearly, 
either  for  use  by  the  management  or  for  gen¬ 
eral  announcement. 

d.  (Concentrate  authority  to  see  that  the  policy 
is  followed. 

e.  keep  accurate  and  complete  records  of  pro¬ 
cedure  for  future  guidance. 

I'.  (Cooperate  in  the  exchange  of  information 
with  companies  in  the  same  community,  in¬ 
dustry,  region  or  affiliated  group. 

1.  Methods  of  Spreading  Vi  ork 

a.  Reduction  of  overtime. 

1).  Use  of  .staggere<l  vacations  or  leaves  of  ab¬ 
sence. 

c.  Rotation  of  days  off. 

d.  Use  of  shorter  shifts  where  store  hours  are 
long. 

e.  Rotation  of  shifts  or  individuals  on  the  same 
job. 

f.  Transfer  of  employees  between  departments 
or  branch  stores  to  prevent  lay-off. 

2.  (Jvertime  and  Contingent  Force  Adjustments 

Indicate  the  procedure  outlined  for  retaining 
contingent  personnel. 

3.  Broadening  the  Training  of  Employees 

Believed  that  it  is  desirable  to  give  employees 
broader  training  by  rotating  them  between 
different  types  of  work. 

4.  Maintenance,  Improvement  and  Expansion 

Favor  expediting  improvement  program  in 
time  of  depression  to  help  create  a  demand  for 
labor  and  materials. 

5.  Keeping  Adequate  Stocks 

Favor  the  principle  of  adequate  stocks  to 
contribute  to  employment  in  the  related  manu¬ 
facturing  and  distributing  industries. 

6.  Market  Analysis  and  Advance  Planning 

State  the  belief  that  planned  purchasing  by 
retailers  can  contribute  to  a  more  steady  out¬ 
put  in  the  manufacturing  field,  thus  reducing 
fluctuations  in  manufacturing  employment. 

B— LAY-OFF  PROCEDURE 

1.  (General  methods.  ^  here  lay-offs  are  unavoid¬ 
able,  it  is  desirable,  in  fairness  to  employees,  to 
make  preferences  in  relation  to — 

a.  Ability  and  efficiency 

b.  Length  of  service 

c.  Economic  needs — number  of  dependents,  etc. 

2.  Dismissal  Compensation 

Favor  compensations  to  help  dismissed  em¬ 
ployees  during  the  time  that  they  are  looking 
for  new  jobs. 


3.  Follow-up  after  Lay-off 

a.  Placement  in  other  jobs. 

b.  Loans  and  credits. 

c.  Cooperation  with  relief  agencies. 

C— PERMANENT  STABILIZATION  MEASURES 
One  firm  declared  in  favor  of  guaranteed  em¬ 
ployment  as  a  permanent  personnel  policy. 

Of  course,  we  realize  that  many  of  these  suggested 
plans  will  not  be  applicable  in  all  stores.  Merchants, 
however,  should  study  them  carefully  and  determine 
how  many  of  them  can  be  adapted  to  fit  their  own 
individual  needs. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  urge  merchants  to  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  stabilize  employment  in  the  retail 
field.  They  have  been  doing  this  for  months  past, 
as  the  Report  of  the  Emergency  (Committee  for  Em¬ 
ployment  points  out.  and  we  know  that  they  can  be 
counted  upon  to  continue  to  do  so. 

Stabilization  of  employment  will  aid  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  business.  The  merchant,  whose  existence  is 
so  dependent  upon  maintained  purchasing  power, 
must  lead  the  way. 

Have  You  Seen  Your  Senators  and 
Congressmen  Yet? 

Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress  in 
March  last,  we  urged  members  to  make  a  special 
effort  to  discuss  with  their  Senators  and  Congress¬ 
men,  while  at  home,  the  Capper-KeUy  Price  Fixing 
BiU,  which  failed  of  enactment  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  but  which  is  most  certain  to  be  considered 
when  Congress  convenes  in  December. 

If  you  have  not  done  so  yet,  now  is  the  time.  The 
legislative  season  will  soon  be  upon  us. 

The  proponents  of  price  fixing  legislation  are  spar¬ 
ing  no  efforts  in  their  attempts  to  win  over  support 
lor  such  a  measure.  Every  week  brings  news  to  our 
Office  ot  local  meetings  being  held  by  druggists,  gro¬ 
cers  and  others,  at  which  resolutions  sponsoring  price 
fixing  legislation  are  being  adopted.  No  doubt  these 
resolutions  will  be  forwarded  to  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  at  the  opportune  time.  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
that  high  scunding  resolutions  will  not  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  facts  in  influencing  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  as  to  how  they  shall  vote  on  a  measure  which 
concerns  the  living  costs  of  the  American  People  at 
this  time.  They  would  have  to  be  numerous  indeed 
to  counteract  Part  2  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion’s  Report  to  Congress,  which  opposes  price  fixing 
legislation  as  impractical  to  administer,  unjust  to  the 
consuming  public,  and  sponsored  by  only  a  small 
minority  of  manufacturers. 

We  have  supplied  you  with  the  facts  concerning 
|»rice  fixing  legislation  in  previous  issues  of  The 
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Bulletin.  It  is  up  to  you  to  make  use  of  these  facts 
in  your  conferences  with  your  national  legislators. 
Such  conferences  will  prove  to  he  far  more  effective 
in  making  your  views  known  than  dozens  of  commu¬ 
nications  which  may  be  sent  to  Congress  after  it  has 
convened. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Because  of  present  economic  conditions,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  Congress  will  be  asked  to  con¬ 
sider  an  avalanche  of  bills  as  panaceas  for  our  present 
business  troubles.  It  has  been  our  experience  that 
members  of  Congress  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
discussing  economic  problems  with  their  business  con¬ 
stituents.  May  we,  therefore,  urge  you  to  make  known 
your  views  as  retailers  on  the  important  problems 
confronting  the  Craft,  which  may  become  the 
subject  of  legislative  action?  These  heart  to  heart 
talks  with  your  legislators  will  do  more  good  than 
thousands  of  cut  and  dried  resolutions. 

Plan  now  to  see  your  Senators  and  Congressmen 
before  they  return  to  Washington. 

Increased  Postage  Rates  Or  Decreased 
W  ages 

Reduetion  of  postal  employees  wages  or  an  increase 
in  postage  rates  is  the  only  solution  of  the  annual 
postal  deficit,  which  this  year  amounts  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $150,000,000,  the  Postmaster  General  inform¬ 
ed  the  National  Rural  Mail  Carriers  Association  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  on  August  21st 
last. 

Knowing  the  Postmaster  General's  repeated  pro¬ 
posals  in  the  past  for  decreasing  the  annual  postal 
deficit,  we  believe  that  this  is  another  attempt  on  his 
part  to  advocate  an  increase  for  first-class  postal 
rates. 

We  have  always  opposed  the  suggested  increase 
from  2c  to  2*/2C  per  ounce  for  first-class  mail,  because 
this  is  the  only  class  of  mail  which  for  years  has 
yielded  a  good  profit  to  the  Government.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  second,  third  and  fourth  class  mail  services 
have  been  operated  annually  at  a  loss,  running  into 
many  millions  of  dollars.  We  have  not  on  hand  at 
the  time  of  writing,  statistics  for  the  Government’s 
fiscal  year  of  1930,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  of  1929  second  class  mail 
showed  a  loss  of  $94',47 1,038.64.  This  is  the  class  of 
mail  which  handles  newspapers  and  magazines. 

We  are  in  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  the  Post¬ 
master  General  to  reduce  the  operating  deficit  of 
the  Post-Office  Department.  If  he  has  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  to  do  this  by  increasing  the  rates  on  first-class 
mail,  which  now  yield  a  handsome  profit,  we  are 
opposed  to  his  plan  of  increasing  postage  rates.  We 


believe  that  the  departments  of  our  Government 
should  be  conducted  on  a  businesslike  basis.  There¬ 
fore,  we  advocate  that  any  adjustment  of  postal  rates 
which  may  be  undertaken  should  be  made  where  the 
greatest  losses  are  incurred. 

This  seems  like  commonsense  and  good  business 
procedure. 

The  Official  Organ  of  Your  Craft 

About  the  first  of  each  month  The  Bulletin  of 
your  Association  is  mailed  to  each  member  of  record 
of  the  National  Association  and  of  each  of  its  Asso¬ 
ciate  Groups  and  Divisions. 

The  Bulletin  is  not  in  any  sense  a  news  magazine 
or  trade  paper.  It  is  the  Official  Organ  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  limited  in  distribu¬ 
tion  to  executives  in  those  progressive  stores  which 
participate  in  the  work  of  their  National  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization. 

The  contents  of  The  Bulletin  differ  from  those 
of  most  publications.  Its  pages  are  devoted  solely  to 
articles  on  timely  and  important  subjects,  written  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  science  of  distribution. 
Ordinary  news  items  and  trade  gossip  have  no  place 
w  ithin  its  covers. 

Much  of  the  material  presented  to  its  readers  is 
prepared  after  weeks,  and  even  months,  of  carefully 
planned  research  by  committees  and  staff  members. 

It  numbers  among  its  contributors  the  outstanding 
members  of  the  retail  dry  goods  craft  of  our  country. 
These  men  express  frankly  their  views  on  distribution 
trends,  and  outline  their  experiences  in  solving  im¬ 
portant  problems. 

Just  as  distribution  is  a  wide  and  varied  fiehl  of 
endeavor,  so  The  Bulletin  has  a  broad  field  of 
interests.  Legislation,  economic  conditions,  organi¬ 
zation,  accounting  and  control,  merchandising,  ad¬ 
vertising,  management,  customers'  services,  consumer 
demand,  style  trends,  market  conditions,  personnel 
problems,  delivery,  traffic,  insurance — a  treatment  of 
the  problems  pertaining  to  all  of  these  subjects  is  to 
be  found  in  the  monthly  issues  of  The  Bulletin. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  The  Bulletin  is  read 
by  executives  in  member  stores,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  comments  which  we  receive  relative  to  articles 
which  appear  in  its  pages.  It  is  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  us  to  observe  that  the  current  issue  of  The  Bulle¬ 
tin  is.  kept  on  the  desks  of  many  of  the  countrv's 
leading  retail  executives.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
because  after  all,  it  is  the  Official  Organ  of  their 
Craft. 

From  time  to  time  we  receive  requests  for  addi¬ 
tional  copies  of  The  Bulletin.  \Se  are  asked  to 
send  it  to  Mr.  Black,  Mr.  White  or  Mr.  Brown,  who 
although  they  are  important  executives  within  the 
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stort-  are  not  members  of  any  of  our  Associate  Divi¬ 
sions  and  Groups  and  hence  do  not  receive  The 
BllI-FTIN  monthly.  e  are  alw  ays  pleased  to  eomply 
with  these  requests,  because  we  realize  that  the  more 
widely  The  Bllletin  is  read,  the  jtreater  influence 
for  flood  it  w  ill  exert. 

As  The  Bulletin  is  not  a  magazine  or  trade  paper, 
it  has  no  annual  subscription  fee.  The  Official  Organ 
of  your  Association  cannot  be  subscribed  to  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  It  is  not  available  under  any  con¬ 
ditions  to  those  not  engaged  in  an  executive  eapaeity 
in  member  stores.  This  has  always  been  our  poliey 
and  will  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  The  Bulletin. 
Much  of  the  material  it  contains  has  been  assembled 
through  the  research  activities  of  the  Association, 
which  are  financed  by  your  membership  dues.  This 
material  belongs  to  you  as  a  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  should  not  be  available  to  those  who  are 
not  contributing  through  their  membership  towards 
making  it  available. 

^  e  shall  be  pleased,  however,  to  add  to  our  Bulle¬ 
tin  Mailing  List  the  names  of  the  executives  in  your 
organization  who  are  not  now  receiving  it,  but  whom 
you  feel  would  benefit  from  being  regular  readers 
of  the  Official  Organ  of  the  Craft. 

There  will  be  no  subscription  fee  for  The  Bulle¬ 
tin.  It  will  be  sent  to  such  executives  upon  payment 
of  the  actual  cost  of  printing  and  mailing.  Such 
executives,  we  believe,  should  include  divisional  mer¬ 
chandise  managers;  buyers;  credit  managers;  train¬ 
ing  directors;  traffic  managers;  delivery  superinten¬ 
dents;  adjustment  bureau  heads;  and  assistants  to 
such  major  executives  as  your  controller,  merchan¬ 
dise  manager,  store  manager,  advertising  manager, 
etc. 

^  e  hope  the  time  will  come  when  the  budget  of 
the  Association  will  make  it  possible  to  increase  the 
circulation  of  The  Bulletin  so  that  it  can  be  sent 
without  cost  to  all  major  and  junior  executives  in 
our  member  stores. 

All  major  executives  should  be*  readers  of  The 
Bulletin.  All  junior  executives  should  also  be  read¬ 
ers  of  it,  because  they  are  the  potential  major  exec¬ 
utives  of  tomorrow. 

The  cost  is  small — the  benefits  to  be  derived  are 
immeasurable. 

Another  Contribution  to  the  Literature 
of  Retailing 

The  Second  Edition  of  *‘The  Buyers’  Manual,” 
prepared  and  published  by  the  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
gers’  Division  of  your  Association,  has  just  made  its 
appearance.  We  are  certain  that  it  will  be  as  well 
received  as  the  First  Edition — six  thousand  copies 
having  been  distributed  in  the  period  of  one  year. 


This  valuable  handbook,  treating  of  fundamental 
principles  of  buying  and  merchandising,  planning 
and  control,  turnover,  price  lining,  slow  selling  mer¬ 
chandise,  markdowns,  technique  of  buying,  fashion, 
merchandising  arithmetic,  sales  promotion,  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  merchandise  buying  organizations,  includes 
all  of  the  material  in  the  first  edition,  in  condensed 
form,  and  ten  additional  chapters.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  retailing,  and  we 
recommend  that  it  be  kept  on  the  desk  of  every 
retail  executive  for  ready  reference. 

The  Merchandise  Managers'  Division  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  excellency  of  the  Second  Edition  of 
The  Buyers'  Manual,  its  latest  contribution  to  the 
Craft. 

Georgia  Sales  Tax  Bill  Killed 

Just  as  these  editorials  are  going  to  press,  word  has 
reached  us  that  the  Georgia  State  Legislature  has 
defeated  the  proposal  that  the  sales  tax  law  of  1929 
be  re-enacted  for  another  two  year  period.  This  has 
been  accomplished  after  a  vigorous,  forceful  state¬ 
wide  fight,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Atlanta  Retail 
Merchants’  Association. 

As  a  result  of  this  action  of  the  Legislature,  the 
Georgia  Sales  Tax  Law  will  expire  on  December  31, 
1931,  and  any  sales  tax  which  a  retailer  may  pay  for 
the  year  1931  may  be  deducted  by  him  from  the  state 
income  tax  which  his  business  may  be  required  to 
pay  in  1932. 

Under  the  Sales  Tax  Act  of  1929,  Georgia  mer¬ 
chants  had  been  allowed  an  exemption  of  $30,000 
annually.  The  Bill  which  has  just  been  defeated  in 
that  State  would  have  removed  this  exemption,  and 
would  have  required  every  retailer  in  Georgia  to  pay 
the  tax.  The  defeat  of  this  Bill  saves  the  business  in¬ 
terests  of  Georgia  $1,200,000  annually;  it  saves  re¬ 
tailers  approximately  $500,000  per  year,  and  the  re¬ 
tailers  of  Atlanta  at  least  $250,000  per  year. 

If  this  Bill  had  been  enacted  for  another  term  of 
two  years,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  a  general  sales 
tax  would  have  become  a  permanent  method  of 
raising  revenue  in  that  State. 

The  merchants  of  Georgia  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  clean  cut,  aggressive  fight  which  they  waged 
against  this  measure,  and  on  the  excellent  victory 
which  they  have  won  for  the  people  of  Georgia  and 
the  retail  Craft  of  their  State. 
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Retail  Sales  Taxing  an  Active  Issue  in 
One-Half  the  States 

George  V.  Sheridan,  Director 

Bureau  of  Taxation  Information,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


The  Retail  Sales  Tax  Threat  at  a  Glance 


General  retail  sales  taxes,  in  some  form,  have 
been  levied  in  these  states : 

Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Geor¬ 
gia,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Virginia  and  Missi¬ 
ssippi.  Excepting  in  Pennsylvania,  all  have  been 
adopted  since  the  Great  War. 

Bills  proposing  flat  or  graduated  retail  sales 
taxes  (not  including  special  taxes  aimed  exclu¬ 
sively  at  chain  stores,  or  selective  taxes  on  special 
items)  were  introduced  this  year  in  the  following 
state  legislatures ; 

Vermont.  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Florida, 
Alal)ama,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 


Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Oregon,  and 
California. 

States  which  face  acute  tax  problems  and  are 
seriously  considering  general  sales  taxes  for 
adoption  in  the  1932  or  1933  legislative  sessions 
(in  addition  to  the  above)  are : 

Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Hampshire, 
South  Carolina,  Louisiana.  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

If  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  should 
ai)prove  the  constitutionality  of  the  Kentucky  law 
— a  graduated  general  sales  tax — no  state  will  be 
immune  from  the  threat. 


Review  of  the  detailed  work  of  the  44  state 
legislatures  which  have  been  in  session  this  year 
shows  a  startling  increase  in  the  tendency  of  our 
politicians  to  make  the  retail  merchant  the  tax  collector 
of  the  future. 

This  year,  in  more  than  a  third  of  the  states,  bills 
were  introduced  to  levy  retail  sales  taxes  at  various 
rates  on  the  merchant’s  gross  annual  business,  without 
regard  to  the  profit  which  the  sales  might  produce. 

Retailers  throughout  the  country,  thoroughly  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  danger  of  this  new  situation  after  it  was 
exposed  a  year  ago  by  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  were  uniformly  successful  in  resisting  this 
new  attack.  In  several  states,  however,  they  were 
forced  to  e.xhaust  their  organization  resources  to  stop 
the  new  trend.  In  many,  the  movement  was  given  only 
a  temporary  set-back. 

In  one  state.  North  Carolina,  our  retail  organizations 
were  not  entirely  successful.  There,  after  five  months 
of  continuous  bickering,  and  after  a  number  of  very 
dangerous  general  sales  tax  proposals  had  been  de¬ 
feated,  the  legislature  in  its  closing  days  adoprted  a 
mercantile  license  tax  which  is  measured  roughly  by 
the  gross  sales  of  the  stores.  Actually,  therefore, 
North  Carolina  joined  Kentucky,  West  Virginia, 


♦The  Bureau  of  Taxation  Information  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  G(^s  Association  is  operated  by  the  Association’s  Tax  In¬ 
formation  Committee  of  which  Frederick  H.  Rike  of  Dayton  is 
chairman.  The  headquarters  of  the  bureau  is  Mr.  Sheridan’s 
office  at  175  South  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio — which  also 
is  headquarters  of  the  Ohio  State  Council  of  Retail  Merchants. 


Georgia,  Pennsylvania,  Mississippi  and  one  or  two  of 
the  smaller  states  in  the  plan  to  make  the  retailer  the 
ta.x -collector — and  in  many  instances  an  unusually 
heavy  tax-payer. 

While  a  number  of  states  will  hold  regular  or  special 
sessions  during  1932,  the  real  drive  of  the  real  estate 
interests  throughout  the  country  to  widely  adopt  the 
retail  sales  tax  will  develop  early  in  1933.  In  that  year 
nearly  all  legislatures  will  hold  their  biennial  regular 
sessions,  and  in  nearly  all  of  these  the  development  of 
new  sources  of  tax  revenue  will  be  the  major  problem. 

The  threatening  factor  in  the  situation,  particularly 
from  the  standpoint  of  department  stores  and  the  chain 
store  organizations,  lies  in  the  final  determination  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Kentucky  graduated  retail 
sales  tax  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  Kentucky  law  is  upheld  by  this  tribunal,  as  it 
has  been  approved  by  the  highest  court  in  that  state, 
the  substantial  retail  interests  of  this  country  will  face  a 
real  batle. 

The  Kentucky  la\v,  enacted  in  1930,  levies  a  tax  on 
all  retail  sales  but  levies  it  on  a  graduated  basis.  In 
Kentucky  this  ranges  from  l/20th  of  one  percent  on 
the  sales  of  smaller  merchants  to  one  percent  on  all 
retail  volumes  in  excess  of  $1,000,000.  Under  this  plan, 
of  course,  the  large  retail  operations — the  department 
and  the  chain  stores — are  caught  on  their  total  volumes 
at  the  heavier  rate. 

Politically,  it  is  a  much  easier  tax  to  impose  than  a 
flat  retail  sales  levy,  as  it  falls  heavily  on  a  compara¬ 
tively  few  stores.  In  many  states,  the  small  independent 
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merchants — who  escai)e  lightly — regard  it  as  a  means 
of  penalizing  their  chain  store  competitors,  particularly 
in  the  grocery  field. 

It  tins  jirinciple  of  graduated  rates  is  finally  upheld, 
there  can  l)e  no  doubt  as  to  what  may  happen  in  1933. 
In  New  York,  for  e.xample,  a  retail  sales  tax  of  be¬ 
tween  3%  and  is  being  discussed.  In  several  states 
this  year  the  proposals  for  a  graduated  scale  ran  as 
high  as  l^c-  In  every  instance  it  is  stipulated  that  this 
tax  should  be  levied  in  addition  to  all  existing  state  and 
local  taxes. 

A  national  organization,  with  headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  (.American  Taxpayer’s  League)  has  announced 
a  definite  program  of  sponsoring  retail  sales  taxes  in 
the  various  states.  It  widely  heralded  the  two  percetit 
retail  tax  proposed  in  the  Florida  state  legislature  last 
month  as  a  “model”  measure. 

In  Indiana,  a  new  state-wide  organization  of  real 
estate  and  financial  interests  has  just  been  formed  to 
push  the  sales-tax  program  in  1933. 

The  Taxation  Information  Committee  of  the  N.  R. 
D.  G.  .A.,  through  the  special  bureau  established  at 
Columbus  last  September,  has  been  in  close  touch  with 
existing  state  and  local  retail  organizations  through¬ 
out  the  country.  In  many  instances  we  have  supplied 
the  (lata  which  enabled  these  organizations  to  success¬ 
fully  defend  their  members  in  their  legislatures  against 
proposed  sales  tax  laws. 

.As  (xunted  out  w’hen  this  bureau  was  established, 
this  subject  is  comparatively  new  in  the  United  States. 
Until  Kentucky  adopted  its  revolutionary  plan,  scatter¬ 
ing  state  sales  taxes  were  not  an  important  factor  in 
our  financial  structure.  As  in  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia,  the  rates  were  low  and  the  administration 
quite  loose. 

Tax  Vi'ould  Wipe  Out  Net  Profits 

In  Kentucky,  and  in  the  states  where  like  laws  were 
seriously  proposed  this  year,  leading  department  store 
operators  found  that  such  a  tax  practically  would  wipe 
out  all  ]((»ssi))ility  of  net  profit  for  the  future.  With 
these  laws  imposed  on  a  state  basis,  merchants  have 
been  unable  to  discover  a  method  of  passing  on  any 
considerable  ])roportion  of  the  tax  to  the  consumer. 
In  this  feature,  the  proposed  state  sales  ta.xes  differ 
radically  and  fundamentally  from  the  nation-wide  retail 
sales  tax  ])roi)osals  of  a  decade  ago. 

Today,  with  nearly  every  state  facing  a  break-down 
of  its  general  property  taxation  system,  it  apparently 
is  necessary  to  uncover  new  sources  of  revenue.  With 
the  getieral  detiation  in  realty  values  which  has  accom¬ 
panied  the  dei)ression,  and  the  consequent  decrease  in 
projxrty  tax  duplicates,  this  problem  has  become  acute. 
Informed  tax  authorities  agree  that  within  the  next 
few  years  practically  every  state  will  be  forced  to 
choose  be'tween  a  state  net  income  tax  and  a  state  retail 
sales  tax.  as  a  supplemental  source  of  public  revenue. 

The  growth  and  the  success  of  the  retail  sales  tax 
on  gasoline  undoubtedly  has  stimulated  the  latter  move¬ 
ment.  This  year  we  found  a  large  increase  in  the 
nunil(er  of  taxes  proposed  to  lay  special  levies  on  the 
retail  sales  of  selected  luxuries,  such  as  tobacco,  cos¬ 
metics.  butter  substitutes  and  the  like.  In  several  states, 
even  more  inclusive  luxury  taxes  were  proposed. 

The  complicated  chain  store  situation,  with  its  many 
ramifications,  unquestionably  is  an  important  factor  in 


this  general  situation.  Chain  store  development  in 
many  states  has  become  a  political  issue,  and  this  year 
in  more  than  half  of  the  states  bills  designed  to  curb 
chain  store  growth  through  the  levy  of  special  taxes 
were  proposed.  Late  in  May  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upheld  the  principle  established  in 
the  Indiana  law,  under  which  chain  stores  are  taxed 
on  a  graduated  basis  ranging  from  $3  to  $25  per  year 
per  store.  This  decision  came  after  many  state  legisla¬ 
tures  had  adjourned.  With  the  constitutionality  of 
this  type  of  law  upheld,  unquestionably  these  bills  will 
be  pushed  in  many  states  when  the  legislatures  re-con- 
vene. 

The  significance  to  the  general  retail  industry  of  this 
chain  store  attack  lies  in  the  fact  that  such  specialized 
taxation  must  be  regarded  as  punitive  rather  than  as 
revenue  producing.  Although  under  these  laws  a  few  of 
the  larger  chain  stores  are  taxed  rather  heavily,  the  net 
cash  return  to  the  states  from  such  measures  is  com¬ 
paratively  small.  These  laws  serve,  however,  to  center 
public  attention  upon  the  possibilities  of  store  taxation. 
.As  stated  before,  should  the  Supreme  Court  uphold  the 
other  principle  as  outlined  in  the  Kentucky  act,  it  will 
be  comparatively  easy  for  the  anti-chain  store  element 
to  shift  its  base  and  support  a  tax  which  will  levy 
crushing  burdens  on  the  chain  stores  and  incidentally 
upon  the  large  department  stores. 

This  danger  is  real.  In  order  to  combat  it  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  through  its  Tax 
Information  Committee,  during  the  coming  months  will 
make  every  possible  preparation  to  assist  local  and 
state  retail  organizations  in  their  battle  against  this 
trend. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  bureau  can  act  only  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
Legislative  problems  vary  widely  in  the  various  states. 
We  only  can  work  with  existing  retail  organizations. 
Unfortunately,  even  in  some  of  the  states  where  the 
threat  is  most  serious,  no  effective  retail  organization 
structure  has  lieen  created.  Our  analysis  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  indicates  that  merchants  in  these  states  may.  within 
the  next  two  years,  come  to  regret  very  deeply  this 
lack  of  ability  to  marshal  their  resources. 

A  year  ago  this  committee  roughly  predicted  the 
trend  toward  retail  sales  taxing  in  the  various  states. 
Now  that  all  but  one  of  the  1931  legislatures  have 
adjourned,  a  check-up  on  the  situation  is  quite  in- 
interesting  : 

New  England  States 

In  New  England  the  swing  toward  sales  ta.xing  is 
not  so  marked.  This  Summer,  however,  leading  Massa¬ 
chusetts’  papers  have  been  discussing  the  possibility 
of  using  a  retail  sales  tax  as  a  means  of  financing 
the  state’s  old  age  assistance  system.  Leaders  are 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  Kentucky  case.  In  New  Hampshire,  the  state 
Supreme  Court  has  approved  in  advance  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  a  sales  tax  for  that  state.  In  Connecti¬ 
cut  the  merchants  this  year  were  unsuccessful  in  their 
efforts  to  modify  the  existing  small  retail  sales  tax 
law  to  apply  to  net  rather  than  gross  sales.  No  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  during  the  current  legislative  season 
to  enact  sales  taxes  in  Maine  or  Rh<^e  Island.  In 
Vermont  a  flat  gross  sales  tax  of  40c  per  $100  of  retail 
sales  was  proposed,  but  defeated. 
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Although  no  definite  sales  tax  bills  were  proposed 
at  Albany  this  year,  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Revision  of  State  Tax  Laws,  headed  by  Senator 
Seabury  C.  Mastick,  is  making  an  exhaustive  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  possibilities  of  such  new  sources  of  revenue. 

It  is  giving  careful  attention  to  a  possible  retail  tax. 

It  is  significant  that  in  May  this  commission  addressed 
a  communication  to  leading  merchants  and  retail  or¬ 
ganizations  iiKjuiring  as  to  “what  adjustment  could  be 
made  by  retailers’’  if  a  three  or  four  percent  retail 
sales  tax  were  imposed. 

The  recent  organization  in  New  York  City  of  a  state¬ 
wide  association  of  small  independent  retailers  to  fight 
chain  stores  will  complicate  the  situation  when  the  legis¬ 
lature  re-assembles  at  Albany  early  next  January.  If 
the  Su])reme  Court  in  the  meantime  upholds  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  type  of  law,  this  large  group  might  readily 
switch  to  its  support.  Their  present  plan  is  to  enact  in 
New  York  a  law  of  the  Indiana  type. 

The  State  Tax  Commissioner,  Mr.  Merrill,  quite 
recently  suggested  a  “low  rate  retail  sales  tax’’  with 
exemptions  for  producers  of  “necessities  up  to  $5,000 
of  sales  i^er  year.”  He  suggests  this  together  with  a 
cigarette  tax  and  a  two  cent  gasoline  sales  tax  as  a 
method  of  raising  $21,000,000  for  the  support  of 
schools.  Others  are  proposing  sales  taxes  on  New 
York’s  $30,000,000  consumption  of  cosmetics,  and  like 
items. 

New  York  with  one  of  the  most  complicated  tax 
problems  in  the  country,  may  be  the  leading  national 
battle  ground  in  the  state  sales  tax  fight.  In  view  of  this 
possibility,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  a  group  of  leading 
New  York  merchants  have  had  the  situation  carefully 
examined  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  The  findings  are  by  no  means  favorable  to  the 
sales  tax  proposal. 

Pennsylvania 

In  Pennsylvania,  although  the  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  March  by  referendum  favored  a  repeal 
of  the  existing  one  mill  gross  sales  tax,  which  has 
been  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  for  many 
years,  the  state’s  serious  financial  condition  made  it 
inadvisable  to  push  the  repealer  in  the  recent  session 
of  the  State  Legislature.  Instead,  the  new  Secretary  of 
Revenue  now  is  making  unusual  efforts  to  check  retail 
volumes  throughout  the  state,  and  thereby  increase  the 
returns  from  the  tax.  Pennsylvania  merchants  were 
reluctant  to  fight  for  the  repeal  of  the  existing  law, 
fearing  that  a  graduated  sales  tax  (similar  to  the 
Kentucky  measure)  might  be  imposed  in  its  stead. 

Mid-Atlantic  States 

In  Maryland,  a  bill  proposing  a  gross  retail  sales 
tax  of  $1.00  per  $1,000  was  proposed  as  a  substitute 
for  the  present  license  fee  in  that  state.  (In  Maryland 
these. license  fees  range  from  $16  per  year  on  stocks 
of  $1,000  or  less,  to  $800  per  year  on  stocks  of 
$750,000  or  more.)  The  gross  sales  tax  bill  was  not 
seriously  pushed  at  Annapolis,  as  the  proposal  was  in¬ 
troduced  very  late  in  the  session. 

In  New  Jersey,  apparently  the  retail  sales  tax  plan 
has  few  supporters. 

In  Delaware  no  new  retail  sales  tax  bill  was 


posed,  but  the  Governor  vetoed  a  bill  which  eliminated 
wholesalers  from  the  coverage  of  the  present  low  rate 
sales  tax.  He  advised  that  if  wholesalers  are  to  1k'  ex¬ 
empted  from  this  measure,  retailers  should  have  like 
relief.  The  Delaware  law  remains  on  the  statute  l)ooks. 

The  \’irginia  legislature  was  not  in  session  this  year, 
but  convenes  next  January.  I  am  advised  that  there  is 
a  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  Viriginia 
merchants’  “purchase  tax,”  and  that  Virginia  retailers 
are  preparing  to  oppose  a  general  or  graduated  retail 
sales  tax  during  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

The  Carolinas 

North  Carolina  witnessed  the  most  bitter  sales  tax 
fight  of  the  current  year.  That  state,  with  a  jjeculiar 
tax  structure  which  does  not  levy  general  property  taxes 
for  state  purposes,  and  which  is  now  faced  with  the 
problem  of  caring  for  an  over-exi^ended  public  school 
system,  kept  its  legislature  in  session  three  months 
longer  than  normal  in  order  to  solve  the  tax  problem. 
Various  retail  sales  taxes  were  proposed.  The  initial 
one  provided  a  graduated  tax  ranging  from  l/20th  of 
1%  to  3%  on  gross  sales  of  all  retailers.  At  one  time, 
a})proximately  3,000  merchants  appeared  before  the 
legislature  in  Raleigh  to  protest  this  bill  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  compromise  of  a  flat  1%  sales  tax.  At  the  finish, 
a  provision  was  included  in  the  general  budgetary  bill 
which  after  June  1st,  1931,  levies  against  retailers  a 
license  fee  which  in  actuality  is  a  1%  retail  sales  tax, 
inasmuch  as  the  license  brackets  are  adjusted  on  the 
basis  of  the  merchant’s  gross  sales.  The  final  com¬ 
promise  is  obnoxious  alike  to  the  sales  tax  proponents 
and  to  the  merchants,  and  probably  means  that  the 
next  session  of  the  North  Carolina  legislature  will  see 
a  reopening  of  this  bitter  controversy. 

In  South  Carolina — which  has  experimented  exten¬ 
sively  with  selective  sales  taxes  of  various  types  and 
where  the  taxing  authorities  are  urging  a  general  retail 
sales  levy — no  proposal  was  considered  in  the  recent 
legislative  session.  The  failure  of  the  special  tax  on 
radio  sets,  which  was  declared  unconstitutional,  and 
other  more  substantial  recent  revenue  losses,  means  that 
this  problem  still  is  a  live  one  in  this  state. 

The  Southeast 

In  Georgia,  where  a  temporary  sales  tax  was  levied  in 
1929  to  meet  an  emergency,  the  Legislature,  which  has 
been  considering  the  question  of  whether  it  should  be 
continued  for  another  two  year  jjeriod  and  then  made 
a  permanent  part  of  the  state  taxation  machinery,  has 
defeated  this  proposal  and  the  Georgia  Sales  Tax  Law 
will  expire  on  December  31,  1931.  .\ny  sales  tax  which 
a  retailer  may  pay  for  the  year  of  1931  will  be  deducti- 
able  from  any  state  income  tax  which  he  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  in  1932.  If  the  Law  had  been  continued, 
it  would  have  been  a  direct  violation  of  the  agreement 
made  by  political  and  legislative  leaders  with  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  State  in  1929,  when  the  tax  was  definite¬ 
ly  levied  for  a  period  of  two  years  only.  During  July 
and  August,  while  the  Legislature  was  in  session  in 
Atlanta,  various  other  taxes  were  proposed  to  supplant 
the  existing  retail  sales  tax  law,  but  to  date  these  have 
been  defeated. 

In  Florida,  where  state  taxation  was  the  chief 
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The  Wa^  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores — ^THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP 


Why,  How  and  Whom  to  Promote 

Systematic  Development  of  Executive  Material 
Within  the  Organization 
Essential 

By  M-  Sidney,  Executive  Training  and  Promotional  Adviser,  Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York  , 
TtHERE  would  seem  to  be  no  reason,  in  this  sup-  employment  of  people  who  can  impress  their  person- 


posedly  enlightened  age.  for  championing  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  promoting  from  within.  The  axiom  that 
"charity  begins  at  home”  is  nowhere  more  applicable 
than  here. 

It  seems  fair  to  assume  that  an  employer  is  justified 
in  setting  up  what  barriers  he  chooses  to  initial  em¬ 
ployment.  He  may  e.xclude  from  his  employ  those  who 
do  not  suit  his  taste,  even  to  the  point  of  individual 
whim.sy.  He  may  strike  whatever  bargain  he  wishes 
as  to  wages  and  conditions  of  work,  providing  he 
breaks  no  labor  law  nor  outrages  any  generally  accep¬ 
ted  standards. 

To  any  of  this,  the  prosjiective  employee  will  usually 
agree.  In  fact,  he  often  chooses  the  organization  to 
which  he  ajiplies  for  work  very  deliberately.  Once 
assured  of  the  desired  connection,  he  is  indifferent  to 
what  job  is  given  him  at  the  start.  But  here  his  in¬ 
difference  stops,  and  he  throws  down  the  challenge 
that  enlightened  opinion  has  come  to  believe  must  be 
met  by  any  self  respecting  organization. 

He  says,  in  effect,  “.\11  right.  I’ll  accept  your  joh 
as  offered  but  if  I  perform  it  intelligently  and  give  in 
loyalty,  industry,  and  creative  effort  all  that  I  have  to 
give,  xchcrc  docs  it  get  mef”  I  am  speaking,  of  course, 
of  th?  type  of  employee  who  is  intelligent  and  am¬ 
bitious  enough  to  lie  concerned  with  the  kind  of  organ¬ 
ization  he  works  for  and  with  its  promotional  jxjssi- 
bitities.  That  we  need  this  type  of  employee  even  more 
than  he  needs  us  seems  to  me  apparent.  That  we  can¬ 
not  get  or  hold  him  without  a  consistent  promotional 
policy,  I  believe  to  be  equally  true. 

Methods  Too  Haphazard 

Fortunately  for  us.  stores  have  met  this  challenge 
rather  more  successfully  and  consistently  than  many 
other  types  of  organizations.  I  say  fortunately,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  it  has  been  more  by  accident  than  by  de¬ 
sign.  The  very  nature  of  our  business  necessitates  the 


alities  on  others,  and  the  multiplicity  of  minor  super¬ 
visory  |X)sitions  gives  us  ample  opportunity  to  start 
such  people  on  the  upward  path. 

Our  difficulty  has  lieen  that  we  have  allowed  our¬ 
selves  to  liecome  hide-l)ound  and  haphazard  in  our 
methods.  In  every  store  there  are  scores  of  executives 
who  have  come  up  from  the  ranks,  and  the  pride  of  the 
average  store  owner  in  this  is  justifiable.  But  here, 
as  in  many  other  instances,  all  is  not  so  rosy  as  it 
seems.  Look  under  the  surface,  examine  the  self  or 
organization-made  executives,  and  what  do  we  find? 

All  too  often  we  find  older  men  and  women  holding 
positions  of  responsibility  who  have  atrophied  in  the 
process  of  waiting  for  their  opportunity.  Nothing 
much  has  been  done  to  keep  them  alive  and  vital.  Still 
less  consideration  has  l)een  given  to  making  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement  available  quickly  enough.  If 
an  organization  is  to  cash  in  on  the  ever-developing 
enthusiasm  of  the  person  who  is  progrfcssing  rapidly 
enough  for  him  to  feel  and  know  that  he  is  on  the 
make,  ways  and  means  for  keeping  him  moving  must 
be  developed. 

Departmental  Barriers 

The  highly  dei)artmentalized  organization  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  has  had  its  many  advantages,  but  from  a 
liersonnel  standpoint  it  has  jiresented  what  have  seem¬ 
ed  at  times  almost  insurmountable  barriers.  The  separ¬ 
ate  unit  departments  have  been  veritable  blind  alleys 
in  themselves.  Not  only  did  an  employee  have  to  sell 
himself  definitely — and  usually  finally — into  the  major 
division  where  he  made  his  start,  but  also  quite  often 
into  the  individual  department.  He  committed  himself 
pretty  irrevocably  to  management  in,  let  us  say,  ad¬ 
justments,  or  to  merchandising,  perhaps,  in  men’s 
underwear.  Wherever  he  started,  whether  by  accident 
or  design,  there  he  was  pretty  well  destined  to  remain. 
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In  the  merchandising  division  this  has  been  parti¬ 
cularly  true,  because  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  speci¬ 
alization.  Once  an  underwear  man,  always  an  under¬ 
wear  man.  While  in  some  stores  personnel  systems 
have  been  worked  out  to  counteract  this,  there  are 
many  others  where  it  is  still  substantially  true.  Given 
only  the  opportunity  for  advancement  offered  in  one 
department,  many  an  ambitious  and  capable  person  has 
given  up  hope  and  either  left  to  seek  his  chance  in 
another  organization,  or  has  stayed  on  with  diminishing 
enthusiasm  and  usefulness. 

Promotions  Often  Too  Late 

Even  more  serious  than  either  of  these  contingencies 
is  another  familiar  and  unfortunate  condition.  We 
often  find  that  when  promotion  does  come  after  years 
of  service — through  death  or  some  other  act  of  provi¬ 
dence — it  comes  too  late  to  benefit  either  the  individual 
or  the  organization.  Years  of  service  in  one  depart¬ 
ment,  under  the  same  executives,  have  moulded  what 
was  once  an  alert,  creative  person,  into  a  copy  of  the 
men  under  whom  he  has  served.  He  has  lost  the  feel 
for  new  thought  and  is  bound  up  in  the  old  traditions. 
He  lacks,  the  vision  to  discard  old,  out-moded  methods 
in  favor  of  new  and  progressive  ones. 

That  this  has  not  always  been  true  is  obvious.  W  e 
all  know  splendid  examples  of  men  who  have  forged 
ahead  even  under  the  most  adverse  conditions.  W'e 
know  many  others  who  have  been  able  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times  and  to  come  to  important  positions  still 
open  minded  and  keenly  alive.  Still,  I  venture  to  say, 
that  these  cases  are  in  the  minority.  Too  large  a  per¬ 
centage  have  had  to  find  some  other  outlet  for  their 
abilities,  and  those  who  remained,  more  often  than 
not,  have  become  the  problem  executives — faithful,  loy¬ 
al,  but  somehow  lacking  in  the  verve  and  dash  required 
to  meet  ever-changing  conditions. 

Much  of  this  is  ancient  history  and  is  well  known 
to  all  store  executives.  I  mention  it  only  to  high-light 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  necessity  for  backing  up  our 
good  intentions  in  the  matter  of  promoting  our  own 
people,  with  concrete  and  well-defined  plans  which  can 
be  explained  to  the  employee,  and  with  which  he  can 
actively  cooperate. 

Factors  in  Adopting  a  Promotional  Plan 

The  adoption  of  a  promotional  plan  calls  for  agree¬ 
ment  within  the  organization  of  all  those  concerned. 
In  its  period  of  establishment,  solidarity  of  opinion 
among  the  major  executives  is  essential.  Without  this 
very  little  real  accomplishment  can  be  made.  After  it 
has  been  decided  to  adopt  some  such  plan  there  are 
certain  correlating  factors  to  be  considered. 

First,  the  employment  department  must  be  keenly 
interested  and  on  the  alert  for  promotional  material. 
This  means  that  they  must  place  greater  emphasis 
when  employing  on  potential  possibilities  than  on  actual 
experience  in  any  given  line.  The  average  employment 
manager  prefers  to  do  this.  He  knows  that  his  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  good  selection  are  wider  and  his  chances 
of  getting  good  material  are  better  if  he  can  engage 
the  person,  unfettered  by  other  considerations. 

Second,  the  Training  department  must  be  geared  to 
advise  and  work  with  these  fieople  as  they  come  along. 

(Continued 


I'he  training  representatives  must  act  as  counsellors  | 
and  advisers  in  stimulating  the  individual  to  self  de-  I 
velopment.  Definite  help  must  be  offered  thnuigh 
training  courses,  suggested  reading,  and  careful  follow¬ 
up  on  the  job.  Thorough  job  training  for  all  junior  ' 
executive  positions  must  be  worked  out.  Background 
organization  courses  should  be  developed  that  will 
supplement  experience  gained  in  working  in  one 
division,  with  an  understanding  of  the  principles  and 
procedures  involved  in  the  others. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  in  detail  the  training 
program  required,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  em¬ 
phasizing  its  importance  as  I  am  convinced  that  more 
people  fail  through  lack  of  adequate  training  than  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  ability. 

Third,  the  line  executives— buyers,  non-selling  de¬ 
partment  heads,  etc. — must  be  educated  to  the  theory 
that  intelligence  coupled  with  good  background  train¬ 
ing,  both  before  and  after  employment,  can  be  made  to 
outweigh  technical  knowle<lge — or  what  w’e  rather 
loosely  accept  as  evidence  of  technical  knowledge — 
experience  in  selling  a  given  type  of  merchandise  or  Ij 
in  handling  some  non-selling  system.  Further,  they  j 
must  accept  the  idea  that  a  person  who  has  success¬ 
fully  handled  one  job  in  the  store  can  focus  the  same 
ability  on  a  new  one  and  master  its  technicalities  very 
quickly.  This  has  been  proved  true  so  often  that  a 
detailed  discussion  is  not  necessary  here,  but  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  putting  this  idea  across  to  the  majority  of 
the  executives  in  any  store  is  very  real.  Support  from 
the  management,  sympathetic  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  major  executives,  and  constant  education  through 
demonstration  are  the  only  salvations  here. 

Fourth,  the  employees  themselves  must  be  acquainted 
with  whatever  plan  has  been  decided  upon,  and  brought 
to  see  their  share  in  carrying  it  through. 

The  Cinibel  Plan 

So  far,  I  have  been  purposely  vague  as  to  the  de¬ 
tailed  set-up  of  a  plan,  as  there  are  several  different 
methods,  any  one  of  which  will  work  if  conscientiously 
used.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  the  size  and  character 
of  the  store  should  more  or  less  determine  what  plan 
can  best  be  adopted.  In  giving  briefly  the  plan  that 
we  use  at  Gimbel’s,  I  do  so  because  we  believe  that  it 
serves  our  purpose  satisfactorily.  It  is  not  the  only, 
nor  perhaps  the  best  plan.  It  is  not  original  with  us, 
but  is  the  result  of  what  we  have  seen  w’orking  well 
in  other  stores,  with  certain  minor  embellishments  of 
our  own. 

In  October  1929  we  decided  to  inaugurate  a  definite 
policy  of  looking  within  the  organization  for  all  junior 
executive  requirements,  before  considering  any  outside 
people.  Later,  we  enlarged  this  to  include  as  many 
senior  executive  vacancies  as  possible. 

After  consultation  and  consideration,  we  decided  on 
the  posting  system  as  the  fairest  for  a  store  of  our 
size.  Accordingly,  several  bulletin  boards — used  for 
no  other  notices — were  put  up  in  prominent  places, 
and  notice  of  any  executive  vacancy  is  posted  on  these 
boards. 

There  is  no  deviation  from  this  policy,  except  when 
a  department  manager  recommends  someone  from  his 
own  department  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  there,  or  in 
the  case  of  senior  executive  vacancies  where  the  de- 
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Promoting  the  Store 

Articles  Published  bv  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Building  Profitable  Retail  Advertising  Lists 

By  J  ames  Rotto,  Sales  amt  Publicity  Director,  The  Hecht  Co.,  ^  ashiniiton.  D.  C. 


The  greatest  hatidicap  retail  direct  mail  has  to  over¬ 
come  is  the  advertising  manager  who  says  “Oh, 
I’ve  tried  out  direct  mail.  Sent  5,000  cards  to  an 
up-to-date  list  from  the  telephone  book  and  it  didn’t 
even  pay  for  the  postage.” 

I  venture  to  say  there  are  more  failures  in  direct 
mail  due  to  ignorance  in  connection  with  a  mailing  list 
than  from  all  other  causes  combined.  A  list  is  just  as 
important  to  the  direct  advertiser  as  circulation  is  to 
the  newspaper  advertiser.  We  all  know  that  a  page 
of  copy  with  hand  set  typography  and  beautiful  art¬ 
work,  are  very  little  good  to  us,  in  the  Squashtown 
Gazette,  w’ith  its  limited  circulation  and  its  distance 
from  our  store.  .Advertising  managers  and  store  owners 
alike,  have  pored  for  days  over  circulation  charts  and 
statistics  of  newspapers  before  signing  a  contract.  Yet, 
how  many  times  do  these  same  individuals  order  25,- 
000  pieces  of  mail  l)efore  they  have  decided  to  whom 
they  are  going  to  be  addressed? 

It  is  virtually  an  axiom  that  a  poorly  prepared  piece 
of  direct  mail,  sent  to  a  one  hundred  per  cent  list  of 
customers,  will  outpull  the  finest  piece  of  literature  in 
the  world,  mailed  to  a  haphazard  collection  of  names 
culled  from  the  phone  book  or  city  directory.  That  is 
how  important  a  factor  a  good  mailing  list  is. 

The  retailer  has  the  advantage  over  other  direct  ad¬ 
vertisers,  due  to  the  fact  that  his  very  best  list  of  names 
and  addresses  is  right  in  his  own  front  yard  waiting 
to  be  plucked — his  own  customers.  It  is  strange  to  say 
that  it  is  a  source  that  is  frequently  overlooked. 

Walk  into  the  store  of  almost  any  user  of  direct 
mail  and  ask  whether  the  mailing  lists  have  been  check¬ 
ed  against  the  customers’  ledgers  within  the  last  six 
months,  and  invariably  the  answer  will  be  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  Then  again,  how  many  retailers  do  you  think 
bother  to  keep  a  list  of  their  cash  customers — relatively 
few. 

Very  often  there  is  lack  of  co-operation  between  the 
Credit  Office  and  the  .Advertising  Department  in  getting 
this  information  e.xpeditiously.  The  solution  seems  to 
be  to  have  the  General  Manager  behind  you  in  demand¬ 
ing  this  information  from  the  Credit  Office,  or  to  have 
your  own  people  get  access  to  the  credit  files. 

The  Credit  Office  should  be  provided  with  a  form 
for  notifying  the  Advertising  Office  daily  of  “new  ac¬ 
counts”  and  “change  of  address.” 

It  is  assumed  that  the  nucleus  of  your  list  will  be 
the  charge  accounts  of  the  store  but,  as  we  said  before. 


it  must  be  checked  against  the  ledger  files  and  other 
sources  periodically  to  maintain  their  accuracy. 

Salespeople's  Lists 

Other  sources  for  profitable  lists  are  the  salespeople 
in  the  major  departments  of  the  store.  The  easiest  lists 
to  obtain  are  usually  iti  the  men’s  clothing  and  women’s 
shoe  departments,  since  most  stores  demand  that  per¬ 
manent  records  lx?  kept  of  the  sales  in  those  depart¬ 
ments.  Such  lists  respond  to  direct  mail  appeals  every 
time.  It  is  always  sure  fire  to  mail  a  clothing  announce¬ 
ment  to  a  list  of  known  clothing  customers,  and  if  you 
can  segregate  them  by  names  of  salesmen,  signing  the 
salesmen’s  names,  the  effort  is  worthwhile,  but  be  sure 
to  check  each  salesmen’s  lists  to  avoid  duplication. 

One  store  has  been  very  successful  in  getting  worth¬ 
while  names  by  distributing  an  inexpensive  3x5  card¬ 
board  index  file  to  every  salesperson,  instructing  them 
to  keep  records  of  their  personal  customers  on  cards 
in  this  box.  Each  card  contains  s])ace  for  customer’s 
name,  address,  telephone  number,  article  purchased, 
date  of  purchase,  and  whether  cash  or  charge.  The 
Personnel  Department  inspects  these  boxes  monthly, 
and  such  inspection  becomes  part  of  their  rating. 

In  keeping  such  names,  it  is  preferable  to  confine 
yourself  to  profitable  departments  or  else  you  will  find 
yourself  cluttered  with  names  of  transients  from  the 
notions,  toiletries,  and  other  departments  where  thou¬ 
sands  of  small  sales  are  made. 

.Additional  Sources  of  Names 

For  those  who  feel  they  have  used  every  source  possi¬ 
ble  for  obtaining  names,  the  following  may  prove  valu¬ 
able  : 

List  of  Infants  and  Children 

Obtained  from  birth  register,  infants’  department, 
children’s  shoe  department,  children’s  barber  shop. 

List  of  Boys 

From  Y.  M.  C.  A..  Boy  Scouts,  boys’  departments, 
and  children’s  barber  shop. 

List  of  Men 

Golf  Club  lists,  lodge  memberships,  automobile 
registration  directories.  University  registration 
records,  tax  lists,  voting  lists. 
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List  of  Women 

Mothers  of  infants  from  l)irth  rectjrds,  mothers 
of  school  children  from  school  records. 

List  of  Prominent  Women 

Compiled  throuffh  society  editors  of  newspapers 
and  magazines,  social  register,  women’s  clnhs.  / 

Unusual  means  sometimes  have  to  be  taken  to  secure 
unusual  lists.  For  instance,  one  store  secured  through 
its  delivery  truck  drivers  the  addresses  of  residences 
on  their  route  which  were  not  served  by  this  i^articular 
stor^.  Through  the  means  of  the  telephone  cross  index 
bot)k,  the  names  of  the  occupants  of  these  homes  were 
easily  obtained  and  an  inexpensive  series  of  letters  was 
able  to  convert  many  of  them  into  regular  patrons  of 
the  store,  at  the  same  time  lowering  the  cost  per  pack¬ 
age  for  delivery  on  each  driver’s  route. 

Mechanics  of  Maintaining  Lists 

Procuring  the  names  is  one  thing,  but  maintaining 
them  in  convenient  order  and  keeping  them  up-to-date 
is  another. 

If  you  have  a  small  list,  a  card  file  will  probably 
serve  your  purpose  in  the  beginning. 

It  is  suggested  that  each  list  be  tyi>ed  on  cards  of  a 
different  color  and  then  filed  into  one  complete  master  ' 
list  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  Undoubtedly  you 
will  find  many  duplications,  because  customers  who  buy 
shoes  may  also  have  patronized  your  hosiery  and  dress 
departments.  These  duplicates  should  be  stapled  to¬ 
gether,  so  that  when  you  wish  to  cover  the  entire  list, 
no  one  will  receive  more  than  one  piece  of  mail.  When 
you  desire  to  address  shoe  customers  only,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  copy  those  on  blue  cards  only,  and  so  on 
down  the  line. 

If  you  have  a  mechanical  addressing  system,  you 
have  your  choice  of  maintaining  your  plates  in  separate 
lists  punched  or  tabbed  to  indicate  where  duplications 
appear  in  other  lists,  or  you  may  arrange  your  combined 
list  in  one  alphal>etical  file,  with  but  one  plate  or  stencil 
for  each  name,  affixing  appropriate  tabs  or  punches  to 
indicate  the  buying  habits  of  each  customer. 

The  former  requires  a  master  card  index  to  keep  the 
system  functioning  accurately,  which  means  additional 
expense,  additional  files,  additional  personnel  and  the 
slowing  up  of  operations  in  general. 

The  main  objection  to  the  combined  filing  method,  is 
the  obvious  waste  of  time  involved  in  running  possibly 
100,000  names  through  the  addressing  machine  merely 
to  select  a  small  list  of  say  two  thousand.  This  is  readily 
overcome  by  hand  picking  and  refiling  small  lists  of 
this  nature.  The  tabs  help  to  speed  up  the  labor  of  re¬ 
moving  the  required  plates,  and  if  paper  disks  are  in¬ 
serted  where  each  plate  is  removed,  their  refiling  be¬ 
comes  almost  an  automatic  operation. 

No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  all 
stores  to  follow  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  system  will 
grow  up  depending  upon  the  number  of  names  in  the 
list,  the  frequency  of  use  and  the  number  of  list  classi¬ 
fications  desired. 

In  considering  ways  and  means  for  maintaining  a 
mailing  list,  we  must  remember  that  a  list  has  human 
qualities  besides  the  fact  that  it  is  comjxDsed  of  names 
and  addresses  of  human  beings. 

(Continued 


A  list  quickly  deteriorates  from  age,  neglect  or  abuse 
— 'but  fortunately  it  alsij  takes  on  new  vigor  if  it  is 
daily  replenished,  freciuently  put  through  its  paces  and 
thoroughly  purged  of  imiiedimenta  at  systematic  inter¬ 
vals. 

rite  average  turnover  in  names  and  addresses  of  most 
retail  store  lists  will  be  found  to  run  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  list  per  year.  That  is,  over  a  period  of  twelve 
months  you  will  find  that  2,500  plates  out  of  a  given 
list  of  10,000  will  have  to  be  removed  from  the  file, 
because  of  death,  change  of  address,  or  removal  from 
the  city. 

With  this  in  mind,  you  can  readily  see  the  inadvis¬ 
ability  of  plating  a  list  unless  you  can  be  reasonably 
certain  of  using  it  six  or  more  times  during  the  year. 
Those  names  which  you  anticipate  using  on  rare  occa¬ 
sions  are  best  kept  on  their  original  form  and  used  for 
pen  and  ink  or  typewriter  addressing. 

Now  that  we  know  tlrat  twenty-five  per  cent  of  our 
names  are  going  to  be  changed  during  the  next  twelve 
months,  how  are  we  going  to  go  about  getting  the 
information  ? 

The  first  source  of  information  is  the  envelopes  the 
Post  Office  returns  as  undeliverable.  If  you  imprint 
in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  Third  or  Fourth  Class 
Mail— 

Return  Postage  Guaranteed 
The  Blank  Store 
City,  State 

the  Post  Office  will  return  such  pieces  as  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  deliver  at  the  address  noted,  at  a  fee  equal 
to  the  original  postage  paid  to  mail  the  circular.  | 

Many  advertisers  discard  these  names  without  think¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  put  each  name  through  these 
four  steps  before  deciding  to  throw  it  away; 

1.  Check  against  .store  le:!gers  in  case  the 
credit  office  may  have  a  record  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  new  address. 

2.  Check  against  city  directory  and  telephone  J 

books. 

3.  Those  names  still  untraced  should  now’ 
be  copied  on  to  3  x  5  index  cards  and  for¬ 
warded  to  your  local  ixistmaster,  who  will 

have  them  checked  against  his  records  at  a  tj 

cost  of  65c  per  hour,  for  the  postal  clerk’s  | 

time.  I 

4.  The  balance  of  the  names  may  be  mailed  a  t 

♦  tracer  by  first  class  mail,  with  return  postal  f 

enclosed,  and  those  not  heard  from  within  | 

ten  days  destroyed.  f 

The  business  of  the  average  charge  customers  is  i 

worth  several  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  a  store,  so  you  \ 
will  find  that  it  pays  to  spend  a  few  cents  a  name  to 
make  every  effort  to  find  an  address  which  has  been 
lost,  strayed  or  stolen,  rather  than  follow  the  lines  of 
least  resistance  and  trust  that  new  names  will  make 
up  the  loss. 

Many  returns  from  the  Post  Office  can  be  saved  by 
installing  a  system  of  co-operation  between  the  credit  t 
office  and  the  advertising  department,  whereby  you  are  | 
notified  of  a  change  of  address  on  a  duplicate  form  as 
soon  as  the  credit  office  learns  about  it. 

boon  to  the  direct  mailer  is  the  regulation  which 
on  page  570) 
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Economies  of  Factory  Prepacking 

Research  work  and  Standardization  by  the  Factory  Prepackinfi 
Committee  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  of  Netv  York 

By  H.  Nelson  Street,  Managing  Director,  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  of  New  York 


A'l'  this  particular  time,  when  all  of  us  are  trying 
to  operate  on  limited  budgets,  it  seems  particularly 
advantageous  to  have  a  system  of  merchandising 
that  provides  service  to  customers  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Modern  retailing  methods,  like  everything  else  in 
America,  are  being  constantly  improved  towards  effi¬ 
ciency,  economy  and  better  service.  Comi)etition  and 
public  <lemand  keep  the  progressive  meml)ers  of  the 
retail  trade  always  alert  for  a  l)etter  way  of  doing 
things.  This  recpiires  constant  research  and  study  to 
overcome  obstacles  in  the  way  of  favorable  efficiency 
to  meet  jiresent  day,  keen  comjietition. 

Kxecutives  of  many  leading  department  stores  have 
recognized  the  possibilities  of  P'actory  I’repacking  of 
merchandise  as  a  means  towards  improving  their 
systems,  giving  faster  and  better  service  to  customers. 

Advantages  of  Prepacking 

Well  regulated  factory  prepacking  enables  them  to 
maintain  a  fine  looking  samjile  display  on  the  depart¬ 


ment  .sales  floor,  from  which  the  customer  makes  her 
.selection.  The  .salesclerk  makes  out  a  regular  “Send” 
sales  check,  forwards  the  delivery  slip  to  the  Reserve 
Stock  Room,  where  it  is  pasted  to  the  identical  “jire- 
packed”  article  of  merchandise,  which  is  then  routed  to 
the  proper  delivery  truck.  This  method  of  merchandis¬ 
ing,  that  is,  selling  from  sample,  goods  previously  pack¬ 
aged  for  delivery,  is  not  new.  It  has  lieen  in  vogue  for 
many  years  as  unit  jiacking,  particularly  by  firms  doing 
a  mail  order  business. 

Manufacturers,  in  the  past,  falling  in  line  with  the 
modern  idea  of  unit  packing,  were  satisfied  they  were 
accomplishing  their  part  in  sending  their  merebandise 
to  the  stores  in  sales  units.  .Since  they  were  primarily 
interested  in  i)roducing  and  selling  their  jjroduct,  they 
c(nild  tiot  be  expected  to  understand  nor  i)re])are  for 
the  severe  handling  of  packages  through  freight  tran¬ 
sit.  store  handling  and  delivery.  It  is  no  wonder  mer¬ 
chandise  damage  figures  and  customer  complaints  were 
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For/ory  /Ve/KirAiiig  Standard  1 — IB  China  .32  pc.  Dinner  Set 
Standard  Strawless  container  for  prepacking  32  jx:.  China  Set.  showing  corrugated  interiors,  dishes  t(» 
he  packed,  set  up  of  jdate  liners  into  compartments,  ixosition  in  corrugated  box.  platter  tray  with 
l)!atter  added,  and  cup  partitions  with  cups  in  place.  Ready  for  toj)  Hat  i)ad  an:l  sealing. 
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high.  As  so  many  articles  hafl  either  to  be  handled  with 
extreme  care  or  repacked  l)efore  leaving  the  store,  re¬ 
tail  stores  attempted  to  meet  this  flood  of  inadequately 
packed  merchandise  by  increasing  the  capacity  and 
efficiency  of  both  the  packing  and  delivery  departments. 
Experience  has  shown  the  retailer  that  unit  packing, 
relegated  to  and  submitted  by  the  manufacturer,  afford¬ 
ed  insufficient  protection  to  merchandise.  Factory  pre¬ 
packing  has  to  be  studied  and  controlled  by  the  retailer 
himself  in  order  to  gain  the  benefits  of  such  a  system 
of  merchandising.  This  necessitated  going  right  to  the 
source,  specifying  the  proper  containers  to  be  used  in 
the  manufacturers  own  j)acking  rooms. 

Valuable  pioneering  work  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  in  a  ten  months’  survey  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  possibilities  of  factory  prepacking  in  several 
of  the  large  department  stores  throughout  the  country, 
clearly  demonstrated  the  economies  resulting  from  fac¬ 
tory  prepacking  with  correctly  designed  containers. 
Their  report  urged  the  stores  to  take  up  the  problem 
and  cooperate  to  bring  about  desired  results  and  further 
pointed  out  that  the  greatest  benefits  would  result  in 
having  stores  throughout  the  country  make  similar  de¬ 
mands  on  manufacturers  by  standardizing  on  contain¬ 
ers  and  methods  of  procedure. 

R.  D.  G.  A.  Factory  Prepacking  Committee 

Metro|X)litan  New  York  department  stores,  ever 
abreast  of  the  times,  were  quick  to  follow  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation.  In  July,  1930,  the  stores  formed  a  special  Factor\’ 
Prepacking  Committee,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  of  New  York,  to  act  as  a  re¬ 
search  and  central  clearing  bureau  to  standardize  not 
only  on  container  designs  but  on  methods  of  Factor}' 
Prepacking  control  and  procedure..  Factory  prepacking, 
with  all  its  ramifications  is  too  broad  a  subject  to  cover 
thoroughly  in  this  article.  It  is  only  expected  that  sali¬ 
ent  points  may  be  brought  out  now  by  a  review  of  the 
active  cooperative  research  work  being  carried  on  by 
the  members  of  the  Retail  Drj'  Goods  Association  and 
some  of  the  accomplishments  to  date. 

The  immediate  problem  of  the  Factory  Prepacking 
Committee,  after  making  additional  surveys  and  analy¬ 
ses  of  the  existing  conditions  in  New  York,  was  to 
study,  design,  test  and  adopt  as  standard,  containers 
that  would  safely  and  economically  cariy’  merchandise 
from  factory  to  consumer.  This  Committee,  made  up 
of  contact  men  from  each  of  the  department  stores, 
started  work  immediately,  held  regular  meetings  at 
which  common  problems  were  discussed  and  decisions 
made,  Elach  member,  acting  as  a  store  prepacking  di¬ 
rector,  controlling  and  developing  factory  prepacking 
in  his  own  department  store,  and  cooperating  with  other 
prepack  men  in  solving  the  many  problems  encountered, 
reported  their  findings  at  regular  meetings.  Under  this 
General  Committee  was  a  sub-committee,  men  appointed 
to  give  their  full  time  to  directing  Factory  Prepacking 
and  who  are  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  the  work. 

Naturally,  the  first  departments  taken  up  were  those 
giving  the  stores  the  most  trouble,  such  as  china  and 
glassware,  toys  and  household  furnishings.  A  survey  by 
one  of  our  member  stores  shows  remarkable  savings  in 
having  glassware  sets  properly  factory  prepacked.  Com- 
\)arative  figures  on  Factory  Prepacking  19,000  small 
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glassware  sets  as  againsjt.  former  bulk  packing  and  re¬ 
packing  at  the  store  are.  as  follows : 

FORMER  BULK  PACKING  COSTS 


Bulk  Packing  cost  at  factory  .  $.07  i)er  set 

Unpacking  cost  at  store  . 02  "  " 

Marking  and  stocking  cost  at  store  . 01  “  " 

Order  filling  cost  at  store  . 01  "  “ 

Store  packing  cost  . LS  “  " 


Total  Cost  .  $.26  per  set 

FACTORY  PREPACKING  COSTS 

Prepack  containers  and  factory  prepacking  cost  $.17  per  set 

Handling  these  sets  at  store  . 01  "  “ 

Order  filling  at  store  . 01  “  " 


Total  cost  . $.19  per  set 

Savings  by  prepacking  instead  of  bulk  packing  $.07  per  set 


Thi.s  .store  saved  $1,330.  on  ])acking  alone  for  this 
shipment  of  19,000  glassware  sets.  In  addition  to  the 
actual  dollars  and  cents  saving,  properly  controlled  fac¬ 
tory  prepacking  has  been  proving  its  worth  by  economies 
in  every  department,  from  Receiving  Room  to  delivery, 
and  has  been  helping  greatly  to  increase  sales  volume  at 
the  same  time  decrease  handling  and  breakage  expenses. 
Again  using  the  above  transaction  as  an  example  of  the 
rapidity  and  ease  of  handling  a  large  shipment  of  i)re- 
packed  merchandise  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived,  let 
us  explain  the  course  of  procedure  followed  by  this 
store. 

The  glassware  buyer  ordered  19,000  of  these  unit  sets 
and  the  store  factory  prepack  Director,  cooperating  with 
him,  specified  the  container  in  which  these  were  to  be 
prepacked.  The  manufacturer  was  asked  to  submit  a 
sample  of  this  package  to  assure  the  store  prepack  men 
that  it  was  up  to  specifications  and  would  safely  carry 
the  ware.  This  shipment  of  several  carloads  arrived, 
and  were  sold  from  sample  on  the  sales  floor.  Public 
demand  was  so  great  that  the  address  labels  were  glued 
to  the  cartons  as  they  were  Ijeing  transferred  from  the 
freight  car  to  the  delivery  trucks.  This  may  seem  fast — 
however,  the  sales  so  increased  in  volume  that  there  was 
only  time  to  sort  the  labels,  give  them  to  the  driver,  who 
filled  his  truck  with  the  proper  number  of  jjrepacks 
and  was  away  on  his  scheduled  route.  The  prepack 
container  used  in  this  transaction  was  a  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  Factory  Prepack  Standard  container. 
The  carrying  qualities  of  this  container  proved  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfactory  as  the  breakage  on  these  19,000 
prepacks  was  less  than  Yz  i)er  cent.  From  previous 
experience,  a  breakage  of  at  least  8  per  cent  could  have 
been  expected  if  former  methods  of  packing  and  hand¬ 
ling  had  been  used 

Economies  Disclosed  by  Surveys  in  Metropolitan 
Department  Stores 

.Another  .study  was  carried  on  to  ascertain  the  vari¬ 
ous  economies  in  prepacking  for  all  departments  as  well 
as  for  china  and  glassware.  Toys  were  prepacked  and 
checked  for  efficiency  and  cost  of  handling.  The  pack¬ 
ing  material  for  factory  prepacking  cartons  and  store 
packing  were  about  etpial;  the  resultant  saving,  there¬ 
fore,  is  in  eliminating  original  bulk  packing  charges  and 
in  reduction  of  time,  labor  and  space  in  the  store.  .\s 
the  Christmas  holiday  toy  sales  are  heavv.  these  econ- 
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The  Red  Flag  of  Expense  Proration 

By  J.  A.  Buchanan,  Controller,  Hager  &  Bro.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


The  section  of  The  Bulletin  given  over 
to  the  Controllers’  Forum,  is  at  the  disposal 
of  members  of  the  Controllers’  Congress.  The 
Manager  of  the  Congress  welcomes  articles  on 
timely  topics  for  publication  in  this  space. 
Whether  the  articles  submitted  are  in  favor 
of,  or  opposed  to  so-called  standard  practice, 
is  of  no  particular  importance.  A  major  re¬ 
quisite  is  that  the  article  shall  be  instructive, 
or  provocative  of  discussion. 

In  the  article  here  presented,  the  good- 
natured  jibes  directed  at  the  Congress  require 
a  response.  We  (that  includes  the  Congress’ 
whole  membership)  have  been  criticised  for 
seemingly  “passing  the  buck’’  on  the  standard¬ 
ization  of  proration  methods. 

The  enormity  of  the  task  of  formulating 
standard  proration  procedure  is  quite  obvious. 
The  difficulties  are  not  alone  due  to  the  size 
of  the  job,  measured  from  a  time-consuming 
standpoint.  There  are  so  many  factors  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  to  lend 
direction  and  give  weight  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  suggested  and  methods  prescribed  (some 
of  which  may  appear  arbitrary)  which  make 
a  job  a  formidable  undertaking.  The  con¬ 
troversial  problems  involved  add  to  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  work. 

It  was  the  plan  of  the  Program  Committee 
to  present  the  subject  of  proration  at  the  last 
Convention  of  the  Congress.  A  committee  of 
the  Northern  Ohio  Controllers’  Group,  under 
the  leadership  of  Leroy  Austin  and  Bruce 
Weinhold,  had  been  working  on  the  topic  for 
some  time  prior.  report  of  their  work  was 
actually  brought  to  the  Convention,  but  when 
it  was  seen  that  time  would  not  permit  the 
necessary  two  hours  of  discussion  upon  it.  the 
decision  was  made  to  drop  the  subject  from 
the  program. 

Admittedly  a  report  on  proration  metho<ls 
without  a  full  discussion  and  amendments 
necessary  to  the  formulation  of  standard  pro¬ 
cedure  would  lie  of  little  value,  lacking  as  it 
would  any  appearance  of  formal  acceptance  or 


A  r  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention  held  in  Chicago, 
May,  23,  1929,  according  to  the  Expense  Manual, 
the  Controllers’  Congress  voted  that  as  much  ex¬ 
pense  should  be  distributed  as  direct  or  semi-direct 
as  jxjssible.  For  the  remainder  the  following  was 
voted : 

"INDIRECT  £XP£A5’£5— Distribute  all 
other  items  by  proration  on  the  accumulated 
sales  basis.” 


authenticity.  It  is  conceivable  moreover,  that  a 
report  under  such  conditions  might  even  harm 
the  whole  idea  of  eventually  establishing  a 
standard  procedure. 

Due  to  the  great  interest  taken  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  in  the  subject  of  Control  Methods  to 
.\id  Merchandising,  as  evidenced  by  the  im¬ 
portant  suggestions  brought  out  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  various  papers,  more  time  was 
taken  for  this  subject  than  was  originally 
allotted  to  it,  thus  necessitating  that  some¬ 
thing  be  omitted  from  the  program.  The  pro¬ 
gram  committee  still  feels  that  the  omission 
was  justified. 

The  important  topic  “Proration”  has  not 
been  shelved,  “sine  die”.  Miss  Rimbach’s  essay 
which  appeared  in  the  June  and  July  issues 
of  The  Bulletin,  and  the  present  article  by 
Mr.  Buchanan,  will  be  very  helpful  to  the 
Congress  in  crystalizing  the  thought  necessary 
to  the  establishment  and  adoption  of  a  codified 
procedure. 

Between  now  and  next  Convention,  we 
hope  to  have  many  other  views  submitted,  so 
that  the  methods  eventually  advocated  will  be 
the  result  of  longer,  deeper,  and  more  seasoned 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  membership  of 
the  Congress.  This  will  help  reduce  to  a  negli¬ 
gible  factor  the  so-called  arbitrary  rules  to  be 
laid  down.  Furthermore,  the  chances  of  having 
a  recommended  practice  universally  adopted  by 
the  membership  vary  directly  with  the  amount 
of  thought,  discussion,  agreement  and  “fight” 
given  to  the  methods  advocated,  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  general  Convention. 

In  regard  to  the  omission  of  the  topic 
“.\ccounting  for  Leased  Departments”  there  is 
less  explanation  to  make.  The  topic  is  covered 
in  the  Manual  and  what  was  intended  for  the 
Convention  program  was  a  more  detailed  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  recommendations,  illustrated 
with  further  examples,  exhibiting  skeleton, 
larger  accounts,  cash  and  iournal  entries  in¬ 
volved.  A  later  issue  of  The  Bulletin  will 
carry  an  article  on  this  subject. 


While  this  resolution  specifically  applied  only  to 
1929,  the  subject  was  not  mentioned  at  the  1930  Con¬ 
vention.  This  year,  “Proration  of  Indirect  Expenses” 
just  made  the  tail-end  of  the  program  but  never 
reached  the  platform.  “Reading  of  the  Ernest  Katz 
.\ward  Essay,”  treating  expense  distribution  most  in¬ 
terestingly,  likewise  w’ent  by  the  board. 

Far  lie  it  from  me  to  rush  in  where  “Controllers  of 
the  Controllers”  apparently  are  loath  to  discuss.  How- 
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ever,  the  journey  to  the  promised  land  of  “no-sa!es- 
hasis  proration”  may  he  long  and  arduous,  and  in  the 
meantime  controllers  must  live,  compile  reports  and 
presumably  prorate.  Therefore,  while  the  scientists 
amongst  us  are  reaching  agreement,  other  novices  may 
be  interested  in  our  store’s  recent  experience  with 
trial  and  error  methods. 

Hop’ng  to  settle,  once  and  for  all,  this  highly  con¬ 
troversial  subject,  it  was  decided  to  prorate  1930 
Administrative  Expenses,  monthly,  using  these  bases : 

1.  Sales  for  the  current  month,  which  had 
l)een  our  practice. 

2.  Accumulated  Sales,  indorsed  by  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

3.  Moving  Annual  Total  Sales,  which  had 
been  highly  commended  for  monthly  pro¬ 
ration. 

Nineteen  twenty-nine  is  to  l)e  noted  for  installment 
.selling  and  “Installment  Proceedings”  and,  like  the  j^ay- 
ments,  part  of  the  Proceedings  seem  to  l)e  missing.  My 
recollection  is  that  the  latter  method  was  described  as 
using  as  a  base  the  total  sales  for  the  twelve  months 
preceding  the  end  of  each  current  month ;  each  month 
adding  to  this  annual  total  the  sales  of  that  month  and 
dropping  those  for  the  corresponding  month  of  the 
previous  year.  September,  1931,  expense  for  instance, 
would  be  prorated  on  the  basis  of  total  sales  of  each 
department  from  October  1,  1930  to  September  30, 
1931 :  the  next  month,  the  sales  of  October  1931, 
would  lie  added  and  October  1930,  deducted  from  the 
total  used  the  preceding  month. 

Importance  of  Expense  Periods 

In  discussing  expense  proration,  much  reference  is 
made  to  ba.ses,  little  if  any  to  expense  periods.  As  an 
example,  take  the  Manual.  What  basis?  Sales.  For 
what  period?  Accumulated.  What  expenses?  Indirect. 
For  what  period?  The  Manual  does  not  answer. 


If  accumulated  l)e  evident,  what  exj)ense  jx-riod 
would  l)e  implied  ih’  conjunction  with  the  XIoving 
Annual  Sales  Total?  .\X  that  time,  unfortunatelv.  we 
gave  the  matter  of  exjjense  jwriod  no  thought.  (  )ur 
practice  being  to  i)rorate  txj)enses  of  the  current 
month,  we  simply  extended  our  ojjerations  by  applying 
the  other  two  bases  likewise  to  the  current  month’s 
exjjenses.  .At  the  end  of  the  year,  in  order  to  obtain 
prorated  expense  for  the  year  for  comparison,  the  I 
twelve  monthly  amounts  under  each  basis  were  totalled. 

For  each  department,  each  l)asis  gave  a  different  result. 
Which  was  preferable?  Being  now  interested  in  year¬ 
ly  rather  than  monthly  results,  we  concluded  to  use 
as  a  yard-stick  the  results  obtained  by  ])rorating  total 
exjienses  for  the  year  on  the  basis  of  annual  sales. 

Accumulated  Versus  Moving  Annual  Basi.s 

Came  the  dawn.  On  the  Accumulated  aud  Moving 
Annual  bases,  had  we  used  accumulated  instead  of 
monthly  expense,  the  'results  at  the  end  of  the  year 
would  have  been  identical,  as.  with  either  l»ase.  the 
final  proration  is  the  same — total  expenses  for  the  year 
prorated  on  the  basis  of  total  sales  for  the  year — our 
yardstick!  The  difference  l)etween  these  two  bases  is 
in  the  results  during  the  year,  rather  than  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Due  to  the  broader  base  and,  particularly,  to  in¬ 
clusion  of  each  department’s  seasonal  jxiak  in  the  Mov¬ 
ing  Annual  Sales  Total,  its  i)eaks  and  valleys  of  month¬ 
ly  expense  are  leveled ;  the  Moving  .Annual  basis  is 
the  low-grade  route  to  the  same  terminal  to  which  the 
.Accumulated  basis  also  brings  us.  Either  basis  also 
eliminates  the  injustice  resulting,  under  the  Current 
Month’s  Sales-Expense  method,  when  an  unexpected, 
large  indirect  expense  coincides  with  a  department’s 
sales  ])eak.  which  may  happen  late  in  the  year,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  December.  When  a’  ^ipated,  such  items,  of 
course,  should  be  spread  over- the  year. 

(Continued  on  page  584) 
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Some  Current  Merchandising  Problems 

Editor’s  Note: — The  follmciiuj  are  siiniiiiaries  of  eoiiiments  on  Important  prob¬ 
lems,  made  by  leadiiu/  merehandisiiu)  executives  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers’  Division. 


I,owor  Prices  Should  Not  Mean  Lower  Quality 

We  do  not  believe  that  lower  prices,  under  present 
conditions,  mean  lower  standards.  In  fact,  we  find  that 
manufacturers  are  constantly  improving  the  standards 
of  th.;  article  that  has  been  reduced  twenty,  thirty,  or 
forty  per  cent.  How  they  do  this,  is  not  our  problem, 
but  it  is  our  duty  to  pass  these  articles  of  superior 
style  and  (piality  on  to  our  customers  at  the  new  prices. 

,\  store  would  lose  prestige  if  it  failed  to  go  out  and 
search  the  markets  for  those  finer,  newer,  and  smarter 
articles  that  have  appeal  and  charm,  to  retail  at  the 
former  higher  retail  price  brackets  which  were  active 
in  years  past  and  cannot  be  revived  until  we  search  out 
charming,  new  ideas  to  invite  customer  reaction. 

I'o  illustrate — we  lielieve  that  the  merchant  who  sold 
an  article  a  year  or  two  ago  at  $5.00,  $7.50,  $10.00  and 
$12.50,  which  today  sells  for  $3.95,  $5.00,  $7.50,  and 
$10.00.  should  attemot  to  find  something  exclusive  in 
style  and  diflferent  ‘ype  to  offer  to  that  customer 
who  still  wishes  to  pin  $12.50.  This  should  have  two 
l)eneficial  results  to  tl  e  retailer.  He  would  still  be 
stocking  an  article  for  his  prestige  customer,  and  also 
bring  the  article  which  formerly  retailed  at  twenty  or 
twenty-five  per  cent  above  the  present  price  levels 
within  the  reach  of  the  customer  who  not  only  expects, 
but  demands  that  he  supply  at  $3.95  the  article  which 
once  sold  at  $5.00. 

1  do  not  think  that  anyone  would  insist  ui)on  paying 
the  1928  price  for  his  automobile;  neither  would  he  in¬ 
sist  upon  jiaying  $250  a  month  for  an  office  if  the  other 
offices  on  the  same  floor,  of  identical  desirability,  were 
renting  for  $175.  Rental  values,  automobile  values  and 
retail  values  are  on  the  .same  basis.  Why  not  supply  to 
our  customers  at  the  new  prices  the  commodities  we 
handle  in  our  stores,  which  are  equal  to,  or  of  better 
standards  than  those  we  offered  a  year  or  two  ago. 
If  prestige  is  lost  through  a  policy  of  this  kind,  it  will 
l>e.  in  my  opinion,  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mer¬ 
chandising  that  honest  jiractices  have  failed  to  meet 
with  public  approval. 

Clay  Myers,  General  Merchandise  Manager, 
Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

♦  *  *  *  * 

Should  Initial  Purchase  Markup 
Be  Increased 

riiis  subject  of  higher  marking  is  a  wonder¬ 
fully  attractive  thing,  but  I  am  “agin”  it.  I  don’t  see 


that  that  is  the  answer  at  all.  I  think  that  is  just  one 
of  those  1  leasant  things  that  we  can  dream  about  and 
get  nowhere  with.  W’e  would  all  like  to  make  a  higher 
markon  but  it  just  can’t  be  done  in  that  easy  way.  It 
is  not  in  the  cards ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  there  have 
to  be  other  ways  of  squirming  than  simply  an  issue  of 
orders  that  we  will  from  now  on  have  this  one  or  two 
per  cent  more. 

I  can’t  imagine  anything  that  would  more  disrupt  our 
force,  disrujit  our  whole  reputation  with  the  public 
than  the  kind  of  things  that  would  happen  in  any  store 
if  we  issue  such  an  edict.  I  think  it  might  almost  be 
called  a  pronunciamento  if  we  ever  did  issue  such  a 
statement. 

Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  if  this  higher  mark¬ 
on  is  undesirable  and  if  we  can’t  make  any  profits?  Of 
course,  we  are  all  in  the  game  to  make  jirofits,  but 
isn’t  it  looking  at  the  situation  e.xactly  backwards  to 
start  in  trying  to  make  profits?  After  all,  profits  are 
the  result.  They  are  not  a  thing  that  you  go  after. 
They  are  the  result  f)f  a  good  job  sensilily  (lone,  and 
you  can’t  just  issue  an  edict,  though  I  wish  you  could, 
that  any  store  will  make  so  and  so  much,  or  that  any 
dejiartment  must  make  so  and  so  much.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  discussion  that  that  has  had  is  all  on  the 
wrong  track.  You  would  have  to  search  for  a  Moses 
to  lead  us  out  of  the  wilderness.  That  has  been  a  hope 
of  mankind  for  many  thousands  of  years;  but  it  only 
happens  once  every  so  many  thousand  years,  and  I 
doubt  whether  the  year  1931  is  going  to  be  one. 

I  am  just  going  to  take  up  one  subject,  which  may  be 
made  ridiculous  if  it  is  overstressed,  but  which  has  a 
strong  element  of  truth  in  it.  I  think  the  real  job  of 
j)ricing  articles  is  far  more  intricate  and  far  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  most  of  us  have  dared  face,  or  have  been 
able  to  impress  on  our  buyers.  Of  course,  the  easiest 
way  is  to  just  say,  “Every  item  in  this  department 
will  be  marked  up  35  per  cent”,  and  then  increase  your 
discount  and  bring  your  store  exjienses  below  that,  and 
you  are  set.  That  is  so  simple  it  is  almost  scarcely 
worth  discussing. 

I  do  think  that  the  ix)int  that  can  be  given  more 
attention  is  the  varying  costs  of  different  types  of 
articles  that  we  handle,  and  not  merely  by  departments, 
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The  Second  Edition  of 

The  Buyer’s  Manual 

IntTiidiiig  the  iiiuleriul  ef  the  first  eilitioii  <i('  I'he  Kiiyer's  Vlaiiiiul  in  eoinlensetl 
form  ami  TEN  ADDITIONAL  (CHAPTERS.  I'wenty-six  ehapters;  310  pafies. 

A  hainlhook  eoveriiift  praetieally  every  phase  of  hiiyiiig  and  iiierehaiidisin^; 
planning  and  eontrol  —  turnover  —  priee  lining  —  slow-selling  inerehandise  — 
markdowns — techni(|uc  of  buying — fashion — inerehanilising  arithinetie — sales 
promotion — seleetion  of  inerehandise— buying  organization. 

The  remarkable  sueeess  of  the  first  edition  of  The  Buyer's  Manual  lias  prompted  the  Merehaii- 
disc  Managers’  Division  to  publish  this  Second  Edition,  in  which  is  included  most  of  the 
Buyer’s  Job  articles  that  have  appeared  since  the  first  edition  was  published. 

The  first  edition  has  been  completely  sold  out.  6000  copies  have  been  distributed  in  a  year. 
It  is  being  used  in  thirty  or  more  universities  and  colleges  as  a  text  or  reference  hook,  many 
stores  have  ordered  “A  Manual  for  Every  Buyer",  and  training  classes  for  buyers  use  it  al¬ 
most  exclusively.  The  person  unacquainted  with  better  retail  methods  will  find  The  Buyer's 
Manual  an  excellent  starting  place  and  guide  for  his  study.  The  executive  of  long  experience 
will  find  it  of  invaluable  aid  in  checking  his  merchandising  operations. 

For  the  MEHCHAiS DISK  M Ai\ AGEH  .  an  excellent  review  and  check  on  his 

operations 

b  or  the  BUYER  OR  ASSIST  AyiT  .  a  handbook — a  i-omphOe  statement  ol 

the  principles  of  merchandising 

b  or  the  RETAILI!\0  STUI)E!\  r  .  .  an  outline  of  buying  and  nicr«'handising 

principles  and  practices  in  actual  use 

b  or  the  I RAIISINQ  DIRE(j'I  OR  .  .  a  complete!  i^nirse  in  buying  and  mer¬ 
chandising 

It  is  doubtful  if  anyone  enfioffed  in  or  in  tend  ini'  to  he  enf'Uf'ed  in  buying 
or  merchandising  can  afford  to  be  without  the  Buyer  s  Manual. 

Copies  may  be  secured  from  the 

Merchandise  Managers’  Division 

National  Retail  Dry  (iootls  Association 
225  V^est  .54th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


$2.00  a  copy 
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litit  williiii  <k-])artiiunts.  I  think  they  vary  far  more 
than  wv  have  any  appreciation  of.  with  the  singed  of 
turnover,  attd  with  the  need  f)f  display,  'hake  an 
.article,  lor  instance,  that  stands  on  onr  floor  for  a 
vear.  It  has  been  dusted  MiO  times  duritif?  that  year 
and  just  the  mere  dusting  must  amount  to  (piite  a  hit 
if  it  doesn’t  sell  for  a  year.  Hesides  that,  it  is  taking 
up  a  certain  amount  of  floor  space,  and  the  rent  per 
foot  is  (piite  an  item  as  against  a  sale  that  turns  a 
thing  over  the  following  day. 

We  liaven’t  hegnn  to  study  the  differences  in  costs 
in  the  same  department.  We  hide  them  all  under  this 
average  markon  for  the  department,  and  we  suppose 
that  if  we  get  an  e.xtra  one  or  two  jier  cent  over  the 
.average,  it  is  all  to  the  good;  hut  that  isn't  half  the 
thing. 

Differences  in  Kate  of  Sale 
Then  the  other  thing  1  think  we  haven't  half  studied 
is  the  difference  in  movement  that  often  occurs  between 
slightly  different  jirices.  .Sometimes  yott  have  an  etior- 
nnus  acceleration.  \’((n  seem  to  hit  just  the  right  jirice 
with  a  difference  of  2  or  3  jier  cent.  Other  times  2  or 
3  i)er  cent  makes  no  difference  at  all,  and  sometimes  a 
10  |)er  cent  change  in  price  doesn’t  move  an  article. 
We  have  all  had  these  e.xperiences.  You  mark  down  an 
article  from  to  $4.50  and  it  doesn’t  move;  it  doesn’t 
move  at  $4;  it  doesn’t  move  at  $3.50.  I'lieti  you  mark 
it  at  $3.40  from  $3.50  and  blooey!  it  goes  out  in  a  day. 
These  ex])eriences  are  frecpient,  and  yet  they  are  very 
significant. 

I  think  we  can  go  a  long,  long  way  toward  studying 
those  minor  differences  that  to  my  mind  spell  .success 
far  more  than  any  increase  in  store  markon;  in  fact,  I 
think  it  would  he  inosl  unfortunate  for  the  country  at 
large  if  it  thotight  we  were  trying  as  a  groiiji  of  de- 
jKirtmeiit  stores  to  cure  the  depression  by  getting  a 
higher  markon  on  onr  goods. 

( )sw.\t.i)  W.  K-XAi  rii,  li.viriitivc  r ice- P resilient. 

I\‘.  II.  Miuy  I'r  Co.,  Inc.,  .Vrxe  York,  A’,  i'. 

*  *  *  *  ♦ 

(’.ustoniers  Today  Want  Value  Satisfaetion 

Retailers  or  manufaetttrers  who  have  had  any  success 
at  all  in  the  last  .seventeen  months  know  that  if  there  is 
one  thing  in  business  that  will  produce  volume  and 
profit  more  th.an  anything  else — it  is  \alue.  Waste  is  the 
vital  enemy  of  efficient  operation,  low  c  ists,  and  ma.xi- 
nnim  value.  To  manufacture  ami  distribute  a  genuine 
value,  some  of  the  wasteful  practices  of  the  boom  era 
must  be  eliminated  in  order  to  reduce  costs,  and  yet 
leave  enough  margin  for  a  reasonable  profit.  To  my 
mind,  no  greater  waste  e.xists  in  industry  than  the  tre- 
mendotts  variety  .and  dnjilication  of  merchandise  now 
lieing  offered  for  sale  to  the  consuming  public.  Much 
of  it  is  utterly  unsuited  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
(lesigned,  and  a  good  jiortion  of  the  balance  differs  so 
little  in  the  essentials  of  sha])e,  color,  te.xture  or  design, 
that  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  total  variety  would 
.amply  s.atisfy  consumption  requirements,  'fhis  plethora 
of  merchandise  in  being  forced  on  a  gullible  and  pros- 
fjerous  public  has  cost  and  still  is  costing  tremendous 
sums  for  distribution,  with  the  result  that  the  jmxluc- 
tion  cost  is  a  relatively  small  fraction  of  the  total  price 
that  the  consumer  is  asked  to  pay. 


.Sales  and  volume  has  been  the  cry  of  the  day,  hut 
high  jiressure  methods  behind  merchandise  of  doubtful 
value  h.ave  simjdy  served  to  increa.se  distribution  costs, 
notwithstanding  lower  production  co.sts. 

.\s  a  natural  con.set|uence,  the  price  asked  of  the 
consumer  has  been  considerably  higher  than  it  need  be. 
Advertising  in  all  its  forms,  sales  promotion,  and  per¬ 
sonal  selling,  all  have  been  called  ujMin  to  beguile  the 
consumer  out  of  some  of  his  hard-earned  dollars,  hut 
industry  is  beginning  to  find  out  that  an  impaired  and 
conse  ptently  reduced  purchasing  j)ower  does  tiot  regard 
these  efforts  seriously.  When  money  is  scarce  and  hard 
to  get,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Consumer  have  got  to  stretch 
their  dollars  and  make  the  e.xpenditure  of  each  one 
])rodnce  the  ma.ximum  satisf.action  in  utility  and  value. 
They  can  no  longer  afford  to  indulge  in  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  jntrehasing  merchandise  that  is  not  right. 
Things  must  wear  better,  look  better,  and  cost  less. 

Duplication  Must  Be  Kliininated 

The  first  .step  in  the  elimination  of  some  of  this  waste 
is  concentratiotr  on  the  production  and  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise  that  in  all  of  its  essentials  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  consumer  in  the  form  it  is  wanted  and 
at  a  fair  price.  This  is  the  joint  resi)onsibility  of  the 
retailer  and  manufacturer,  but  the  former  is  in  a  pre¬ 
ferred  ])o.sition  to  a.ssist  in  its  realization. 

The  old  goal  of  sales,  regardless  of  (juality,  cost,  or 
value,  must  give  way  to  consumer  service  plus  value. 
The  retailer  must  go  back  to  work  and  use  his-  selective 
power  in  the  purcha.se  of  his  assortment.  He  must,  in 
fact,  become  the  public’s  purchasing  agent.  Careful 
analysis  and  proper  interpretation  of  public  demand 
must  ])recede  all  attem])ts  .'it  selection.  The  retailer, 
by  intelligently  using  the  various  selective  and  inter- 
jiretative  aids  at  his  command,  can  eliminate  from  his 
stock  and  assortment  a  iMortion  of  the  duplication  that 
he  knows  only  too  well  exists  and  wishes  he  didn’t 
have,  and  concentrate  his  efforts  on  the  sale  of  these 
products  and  commodities  .sensible  in  conctiition,  prac¬ 
tical  in  e.xecution,  and  desirable  from  the  point  of  view 
of  value. 

Many  retailers  are  now  rolling  up  a  volume  of  .sales 
on  distress  merchandise,  conforming  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  value  in  a  comparative  .sense.  When  this  is  sold 
and  the  supply  diminished  or  e.xhausted,  as  it  surely 
must  be,  then  they  will  surely  have  to  fall  back  uixin 
the  aforementioned  princijile  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business,  if  they  do  not  want  to  see  business  fall  off 
again. 

C.  T.  Maeoing,  I  'icc-Prcsulent  and  General  Sales 

Manager,  Lentheric  Inc.,  Nc%i’  York,  N.  Y. 

★  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

Why  Haven't  Control  Systems  and  Hand-to-Mouth 
Buying  Increased  Turnover? 

Merchandise  control  systems,  if  not  too  complicated, 
are  a  valuable  aid  to  intelligent  merchandising,  but 
after  they  have  shown  us  the  volume  {xissibilities  in 
the  various  merchandise  classifications,  have  given  us 
our  size  ratios,  our  ])rice  and  color  trends,  have  in¬ 
dicated  our  successes  and  our  mistakes  and  have  fur¬ 
nished  us  a  record  of  our  transactions  with  resources, 
they  have  done  about  all  that  can  l^e  exjiected  of 
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Better  Style  in  Linens  and  Blankets 

By  Virginia  Hamill,  Decorative  Art  Consultant 

Editor’s  Note  :  The  following  discussion  is  taken  in  part  from  one 
of  the  divisional  meetings  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division 


WHAT  is  style?  Style  today  should  be  an  honest 
endeavor  to  improve  merchandise  from  every 
anjjle.  Not  just  in  design  and  in  color.  It  goes 
farther  than  that.  It  must  have  added  to  that  quality, 
workmanship,  suitability,  and  timeliness.  You  have  got 
to  have  the  comb'nation  of  all  those  things  in  the  object 
that  you  are  initting  out.  to  play  fairly  with  the  stylists 
and  to  play  fairly  with  the  product  which  you  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  improve.  A  person  who  suggests  that  you 
should  sell  any  one  of  the  objects  which  a  stylist  may 
ask  you  to  may  give  you  a  beautiful  design,  may  pre¬ 
sent  to  you  a  new  thing,  and  if  it  is  not  carried  out  to 
the  last  degree  in  workmanship,  in  quality,  in  suitability 
to  the  present  time,  and  brought  out  at  the  moment 
that  it  should  be  brought  out,  it  will  fall  flat. 

A  thing  which  was  made  for  the  fall  market  should 
l)e  brought  out  in  the  fall,  not  held  over  until  the  spring 
opening,  otherwise  it  may  not  go.  Therefore,  there 
must  be  greater  cooperation  in  the  time  element,  timing 
these  things  between  the  stylist  and  the  manufacturer 
and  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  retailer,  so  that 
these  things  are  timed  for  their  appropriate  coming  out 
])arty.  In  connection  with  this.  I  think  that  because 
some  of  these  elements  have  been  lacking,  there  has 
naturally  been  a  good  deal  of  questioning  of  the  merit 
of  styling. 

Why  should  we  attempt  to  style  merchandise?  First, 
because  women  today  are  more  and  more  style  con¬ 
scious  ;  second,  because  women  are  hungry  for  ideas ; 


third,  because  women  delight  in  detail.  Those  may  seem 
like  three  insignificant  points,  but  they  are  very  im¬ 
portant  to  the  women  who  come  into  your  stores  to 
l)uy — the  customers  who  buy  most  of  your  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Your  Women  Customers 

The  fact  that  women  are  eager  readers  is  only  too 
evident  from  the  letters  that  are  coming  in  to  a  well 
known  magazine,  from  women  who  are  writing  in 
about  the  home  furnishings  section.  It  is  very  enlight¬ 
ening  to  read  these  hundreds  of  letters  fritm  all  over  the 
country.  They  give  the  secrets  of  what  women  are 
thinking.  The  women  w’ant  to  know  why  their  rooms 
are  drab,  why  their  houses  don’t  look  well.  One  woman 
went  on  for  three  pages  without  a  coma  or  a  period. 

It  does  seem,  then,  that  if  your  store  is  the  one  store 
in  your  town  supplying  in  concrete  form,  the  ideas  she 
is  reading  about,  the  things  she  has  heard  about  in  the 
women’s  club,  and  the  articles  that  she  is  reading  in 
those  magazines,  if  your  store  is  showing  to  her  in 
concrete  form  the  things  which  stir  her  imagination, 
which  give  her  something  to  w'hich  to  pin  her  faith, 
you  are  a  big  step  ahead  of  your  fellow  storekeepers. 
And  that  means  display,  lietter  display  of  style  mer¬ 
chandise. 

White  sheets  and  pillow  cases  are  just  white  sheets 
and  pillow  cases.  Certain  staple  items  can  be  put  on  the 
shelf  and  the  woman  comes  in  and  wants  to  buy  them 


“It  is  also  a  splendid 
idea  to  display  chinazeare 
in  the  linen  department.” 

The  still  film  “Lovely 
Linen — The  Aristocrat  of 
Tahrics,”  prepared  for  the 
Educational  Still  film  Ser¬ 
vice  by  the  Linen  Guild, 
shows  a  “dramatized”  dis¬ 
play. 
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Centralized  Versus  Decentralized  Receiving, 
Marking  and  Stockkeeping 

By  George  V.  Thompson,  Vice  President,  The  Strouss-Hirshberg  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio 


Editor’s  Note:  This  is  a  preliminary  report  on  the  centralization  versus  decen~ 
tralization  problem.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Traffic  Group  and 
Store  Managers’  Division  to  make  a  joint  study  on  this  subject  and  the  findings 
zoill  be  published  in  the  near  future  as  a  separate  report. 


I  NEED  not  say  that  the  whole  matter  of  physical 
arrangement  and  personnel  organization  of  receiv¬ 
ing,  marking  and  stockkeeping  departments  is  pre¬ 
dicated  upon  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  the  desired 
results  with  the  least  possible  expense  consistent  with 
safety  and  protection.  If  there  is  any  value  to  be  had 
from  a  discussion  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  perhaps  due  to 
the  ixissihility  of  each  store  manager  or  traffic  manager 
crystalizing  his  own  opinions  in  regard  to  his  own 
organization,  knowing  the  current  practices  in  estab¬ 
lishments  other  than  his  own. 

It  was  gratifying  to  know  that  when  the  Traffic 
Group  and  Store  Managers’  Division  sent  out  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  on  this  subject,  it  met  with  very  willing  re- 
sixjuse,  over  one  hundred  answers  being  received.  This 
is  a  good  record.  I  fear  that  some  of  us  have  come  to 
look  upon  the  many  questionnaires,  we  receive  during 
the  year  as  just  another  job  that  takes  somebody’s 
time  to  answer. 

The  value  of  an  organization  such  as  our  Association, 
consists  in  our  ability  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
our  fellow-members  and  we  should  not  hesitate  at 
any  time  to  devote  the  effort  necessary  to  relating  our 
own  experience  on  a  given  subject.  I  think  I  should 
add  in  passing  that  there  are  many  member  stores  who 
are  not  enjoying  the  full  benefit  of  their  membership 
in  the  Association,  until  and  unless  they  have  learned 
to  i)rofit  by  the  splendid  store  of  information  gathered 
in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

I  lielieve  that  a  study  of  my  subject  can  be  most 
valuable  when  handled  from  an  absolutely  neutral  i)oint 
of  view.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  am  prejudiced  from 
the  very  start  in  favor  of  centralized  supervision  and 
location  of  the  receiving,  marking  and  stockkeeping 
departments. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  all  members  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  questionnaire  have  approached  the  problem 
from  approximately  the  same  angles.  From  a  study 
of  the  answers  received,  we  find  that  while  they  dis¬ 


close  a  broad  difference  in  practice,  these  differences 
are  the  exceptions,  rather  than  the  rule.  A  closer 
study  of  the  exceptions  themselves,  leads  us  to  believe 
that  they  are  due  to  unusual  conditions,  either  as  re¬ 
lated  to  personnel  or  the  physical  layout  of  the  stores. 

General  Results  of  Questionnaire 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  in  the  majority  of 
answers  studied,  there  is  not  a  great  difference  between 
the  practice  of  the  larger  and  the  smaller  stores — that 
is  to  say,  what  seems  to  be  good  practice  for  the 
larger  stores  .seems  also  to  be  gcxxl  practice  for  the 
smaller  ones,  with  only  the  modification  dictated  by 
good  judgment  in  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  this 
subject  must  be  considered  broadly  with  the  two 
principle  factors — personnel  and  physical  arrangement 
— always  in  mind. 

This  subject  suggests  two  major  factors  for  consid¬ 
eration — supervision  and  location  the  former  very  de¬ 
finitely  related  to  the  matter  of  organization  and  per¬ 
sonnel  and  the  latter  ju.st  as  definitely  related  to  the 
phpical  arrangement  and  layout  of  the  building  or 
buildings. 

If  we  were  discussing  the  subject  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  each  store  could  start  anew  with  ideal  con¬ 
ditions,  so  far  as  location  of  receiving  and  marking 
is  concerned,  there  would  be  little  else  left  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  because  I  feel  we  could  all  very  readily  agree 
that  centralized  supervision  makes  for  greater  efficiency 
and  safety,  under  nearly  all  conditions.  I  feel  that  the 
old  adage  that  “Everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  busi¬ 
ness”  applies  in  this  particular  case. 

Since  it  is  not  possible  that  we  can  all  operate  under 
ideal  conditions,  we  must  necessarily  approach  this  sub¬ 
ject  with  a  full  appreciation  of  a  limitation  of  these 
two  factors,  from  which  viewpoint  the  question  can  be 
intelligently  approached  and  satisfactorily  worked  out. 
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It  would  l)e  ridiculous  for  The  Strouss-Hirshberg 
Company,  for  example,  to  attempt  the  same  kind  of 
organization  or  physical  arrangement  in  one  of  our 
branch  stores  as  we  would  find  possible  or  necessary 
in  our  main  store  in  Youngstown,  because  we  have  an 
entirely  different  set  of  i)roblems,  both  involving  ix;r- 
sonnel  and  physical  arrangement.  A  study  of  the 
answers  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  iK)licy  which  seems 
to  apply  best  in  our  case,  you  also  find  to  be  good 
practice,  esiwcially  in  the  smaller  stores. 

Answers  to  Questionnaire 

I  feel  that  whatever  value  we  may  receive  from  this 
study  may  l)est  be  found  in  considering  each  of  the 
(jnestions  in  order.  Hecause  of  space  limitations,  we 
will  only  attempt  a  cross-section  of  the  answers  re¬ 
turned,  and  in  a  brief  manner  add  our  own  comments. 
Those  of  you  who  received  and  answered  the  (juestion- 
naire  on  this  subject  will  rememl)er  that  the  answers 
re(juested  were  “yes”  or  “no”  and  that  the  letter  “M” 
indicated  “majority.” 

Question  1 — Does  your  receiznng  nuinacjcr  suficri’ise 
receiving  for  all  departments? 

Answers  to  Ouestionnaire :  “Yes”  81  or  94% 

“No”  1  ”  1% 

“M”  4  ”  5% 

Our  answer  to  this  (juestion  is  “Yes” —  even  though 

we  are  not  entirely  centralized.  We  have  the  opinit)n 
that  those  stores  answering  “mostly  yes”  (which  by 
the  way  are  by  far  in  the  minority  )  find  peculiarities 
in  their  organizations  of  either  j^ersonnel  or  layout 
that  for  the  time  being  handicap  them  in  the  adoption 
of  the  practice,  which  certainly  in  theory,  is  accepted 
as  good  or  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

The  one  answer  “No”  is  from  a  store  classed  in 
the  three  and  a  half  to  five  million  grouj)  anti  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  individual  tiuestionnaire  leads  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  question  was  not  fully  understood,  or 
it  too  might  have  been  answered  “mostly  yes”,  and 
thus  classed  with  the  minority  of  5%. 

Question  la — If  your  receiving  manager  does  not 
supennse  receiving  for  all  departments,  'leliich  depart¬ 
ments  are  excepted  and  for  what  reason? 

A  study  of  the  exceptions  reptjrted  discloses  only 
the  exceptions  to  be  found  in  every  store,  namely, 
those  complications  such  as  leased  departments,  isolatetl 
sections,  etc.  On  the  whole,  we  find  all  receiving 
matter,  such  as  records,  workers,  etc.,  functions  under 
the  direct  supervision  and  respcmsibility  of  the  re¬ 
ceiving  manager. 

Question  2 — Does  your  receiz’ing  manager  supervise 
checking  of  nwrehandise  for  all  departm-ents? 

Answers  to  Questionnaire:  "Yes”  66  or  77% 

"No”  5  ”  6% 

"M”  15  ”  17% 

Speaking  again  for  our  own  store,  we  belong  in 
the  “No”  class.  By  way  of  explaining  our  position 
we  will  cover  the  “A”  and  "B”  portions  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  together.  Our  attitude  toward  these  questions  is 

{Continued 


this:  Wherever  it  is«po.ssible  for  the  buying  and  sell-  i  j 
ing  organization  to  handle  their  own  checking,  with  k| 
out  of  cour.se  seriously  affecting  customer  service,  we  i'? 
consider  it  a  definite  saving  of  exj^ense.  '  i 

We  have  heard  it  argued  many  times  that  de])art-  ^  ^ 
nient  managers  and  their  assistants  could  use  their  ■ 
si)are  time  to  better  advantage  than  that  of  checking 
their  merchandise.  However,  this  possibility  is  so  in-  j 
tangible  that  we  believe  we  are  .safest  to  take  a  chance  ! 
on  overlooking  some  of  the  potential  improvements  of 
this  kind,  rather  than  to  run  the  chance  of  employing 
a  checker  or  number  of  checkers  for  all  departments, 
which  to  begin  with,  is  a  jwsitive  co.st  to  the  .store. 

( )ur  (k*])artment  managers  :md  their  assistants  check  1 
their  own  merchandise,  with  the  e.xception  of  less  than  i 
ten  per  cent  of  our  departments,  in  wdiich  case  we 
found  it  advisable  tt)  supply  checkers  because  of  the 
ty])e  of  organization  in  these  departments.  i 

Checker  Needed  Only  in  Larger  Departments 

From  a  iturely  theoretical  stamQoint,  however,  we 
feel  that  we  are  wTong,  ft)r  in  our  o])inion  there  can 
be  only  the  one  answer  “yes”,  to  this  (luestion.  Cer-  j 
tainly,  a  properly  trained  checker  :it  a  checker’s  salary  j 
can  d(j  more  work  th;m  a  department  mtmager  or  an  ■ 
assistant  at  a  relatively  higher  .sakiry.  Let  us  stqjpose  j 
that  we  were  to  relieve  all  of  our  1)uying  and  selling  j 
staff  from  the  so-called  drudgery  of  checking  their  own 
merchandise  at  a  cost  of  say  $1(X).(X)  per  week.  It  is  ^ 
unthinkable  to  expect  that  our  sales  would  thus  show  ^ 
an  increase  of  SlOO.tXX)  a  year  (through  a  more  profit¬ 
able  apidication  of  their  time,  which  department  mana¬ 
gers  so  often  call  wa.sted  time).  Lnder  present  con-  (■ 
(litions,  this  would  have  to  be  done  in  order  to  ju.stify 
the  additional  exi)ense  of  apimtximately  $.^(XX)  per  year 
for  the  checkers. 

.\n  analysis  of  the  answers  turned  in  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  have  a  more  direct  bearing  on  the  size  of  the 
stores  than  any  other.  All  five  of  the  “No”  and 
thirteen  out  of  the  fifteen  “Mo.stly”  are  from  stores 
classed  under  eight  million.  We  have  the  belief  that 
if  we  were  permitted  to  look  behind  the  scenes  in 
those  stores  sending  in  a  definite  “yes”  to  this  (pies- 
tion,  especially  the  .smaller  .stores,  and  if  we  may  dare 
to  be  so  bold,  some  of  the  larger  ones  as  well,  we 
would  find  many  exceptions  wh’ch  would  seem  to  ; 
place  the  O.  K.  on  our  own  practical  way  of  looking  ! 
at  this  question.  =1 

At  any  rate,  we  feel  .safe  in  saying  that  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  smaller  stores  have  not  reconciled  them-  * 
selves  fully  to  the  thought  that  the  emphnnient  of 
checkers  for  all  departments  is  profitable.  We  believe  ^ 
that  it  would  not  be  too  jiresuniptuous  to  assume  that 
if  checkers  were  sui)i)lied  that  scjine  other  work,  such  ■ 
as  the  extension  of  invoices,  checking  of  orders,  etc.,  ; 
would  be  done  by  these  buyers  and  assistants  so  re-  ! 
lieved,  in  order  to  definitely  make  u.se  of  their  early 
morning  hours. 

.•\t  this  jjarticular  time,  when  every  well  ordered 
store  is  thinking  in  terms  of  eliminating  exce.s.sive  oi)er- 
ating  costs,  it  is  unbelievable  that  there  are  many  j ; 
stores,  especially  under  five  million  dollars,  overlooking 
this  ijotential  means  of  capitalizing  the  si)are  time  of 
certain  department  managers  or  their  assi.stants.  i 
on  page  574)  ; 
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Arbitration  Insures  Against  Waste 

Needless  FrictUm  and  Delay  Avoided 
By  Use  of  Facilities  of  American  Arbitration  Tribunal 


As  tlie  result  of  a  study  of  retail  distriluitiou,  which 
is  said  to  he  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  made  hy 
any  country,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  June 
22nd  issued  a  statement  that 
America's  retail  store  sales 
amount  to  more  than  $50.- 
(XK).(KX).(XJ0  annually.  .\n- 
otlur  accurate  survey  made 
within  the  past  two  years 
places  the  numher  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  at  S.tXX),  and 
credits  them  with  doinjj  16 
])er  cent  of  the  total  retail 
luisiness  of  the  country. 

(ireat  chanijes  are  takiiifj 
place  in  the  held  of  distrihu- 
tion.  Not  only  merchants, 
hut  manufacturers,  econo¬ 
mists  and  hankers  are  stndy- 
iuj;  the  prohlem  of  distrihu- 
tioii.  searching  for  methods 
that  will  strengthen  consumer 
Inlying  power,  reduce  high 
distrihution  costs  and  elimi¬ 
nate  wastes  and  los.ses,  and 
are  ap])lying  to  the  held  of 
distrihution  the  spirit  of  re¬ 
search.  ex])eriment  and  co- 
oiieration  whicii  has  jiroved 
so  effective  in  the  held  of 
production. 

Reduced  consumer  Imying 
power  under  recent  economic  conditions  has  caused 
Imsiness  men  to  make  a  rigid  e.xamination  of  their  en- 
teqirises.  to  find  where  mistakes  have  been  made  and 
where  waste  has  occurred.  .Many  of  them  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  certain  intangihles.  which,  if  properly  util¬ 
ized,  may  readily  turn  the  scale  iu  their  favor,  have 
heen  neglected,  and  that  one  of  these  intangihles  ot 
great  potentiality  is  commercial  arhitration. 

Arbitration  Used  hy  Retailers 

.\rhitration  has  not  heen  neglected  in  the  retail  dry 
goods  trade,  and  has  heen  jiracticed  as  well  as  en¬ 
dorsed.  Since  the  endorsement  of  the  jirinciple  of 
arhitration  hy  the  National  Retail  Dry  (joods  .Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  recommendation  hy  the  Association  that 
its  memhers  adopt  this  method  of  settling  their  Imsiness 
controversies,  there  has  heen  a  steadily  growing  numher 
of  imiiortaiit  department  stores  and  retail  estahlish- 
ineiits  that  have  included  arhitration  clauses  in  their 
purchase  order  forms. 

As  a  result  of  the  cooperative  activities  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  (loods  Association  and  the  .\meri- 
can  .Arhitration  .Association,  more  than  thirty  jiromi- 
nent  dejiartment  store  executives  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  have  heen  added  to  the  National  Panel  of  .Arbitra¬ 


tors  maintained  hy  the  latter  Association.  Although 
disputes  that  may  arise  between  dejiartment  stores  and 
the  linns  from  whom  they  purchase  their  merchandise 
are  usually  settled  amicably 
hy  the  jiarties  themselves,  it 
has  heen  considered  advisable 
to  have  available  on  this 
Panel  of  .Arbitrators  i)ersons 
interested  in  and  familiar 
with  the  retail  dry  goods 
Imsiness,  as  well  as  rejiresen- 
tatives  of  trades  from  whom 
they  jmrchase  commodities, 
to  serve  in  cases  where  it 
becomes  necessary  to  arbi¬ 
trate  such  disputes,  and  these 
additions  were  made  to  mem- 
htrs  of  the  trade  already  en¬ 
listed  to  serve. 

Since  this  cooperative  ar¬ 
rangement  was  entered  into, 
there  have  lieen  many  im¬ 
portant  developments  in  ar- 
liitration.  New  states  have 
heen  added  to  the  list  of  those 
having  modern  and  compre¬ 
hensive  arhitration  laws,  un¬ 
der  which  it  is  possible  to  en¬ 
force,  not  only  agreements  to 
arbitrate  existing  disputes, 
hut  agreements  to  arbitrate 
future  disjmtes  as  well,  thus 
making  arhitration  clauses  valid  and  irrevocable.  The 
thirteen  .states  having  such  a  law  are  New  York.  New 
Jersey,  Alassachuetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Hampshire.  Pennsylvania.  Louisiana,  Ohio,  Wis¬ 
consin,  California.  <  )regon,  and  .Arizona. 

Methods  Standardized  by  National  Tribunal 

Another  important  develoimient  has  heen  the  estah- 
lishment  of  the  .American  .Arbitration  Trihunal  hy  the 
.American  .Arbitration  .Association,  which  is  now  a<l- 
ministered  under  a  recently  published  “Code  of  .Arbi¬ 
tration  I’ractice  and  Procedure’’,  which  standardizes 
the  .As.sociations’  national  system  of  arhitration  anti 
makes  it  applicable  to  the  settlement  of  Imsiness  con¬ 
troversies  in  any  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States — a 
national  .system  which  embraces  more  than  1 ,700  cities 
in  which  it  is  ojierative  and  which  has  enlisted  the  .ser¬ 
vices  of  apiiroximately  7,000  Imsiness  leaders,  who 
serve  without  compensation  on  a  National  Panel  of 
.Arbitrators.  The  Code  is  the  result  of  five  years  e.x- 
])erience  in  the  .American  .Arbitration  Trihunal,  during 
which  time  2,500  jiarties  and  500  attorneys  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  arhitration  of  controversies  involving 
millions  of  dollars  and  substantial  rights. 


.It  this  linn‘,  le/ie/i  slon>s  nrc  seeking  to 
eliminate  every  leak'  in  their  costs  of 
ttperation,  the  expense  ttf  litigation  and 
the  delay  and  frietiim  from  controver¬ 
sies  caused  by  misnmlerstandings  be- 
ttveen  retailers  and  tchtdesalers  and 
manufacturers,  obviously  should  be 
among  the  needless  icastes  that  must 
"walk  the  plank."  The  very  existence 
of  machinery  for  prompt  arbitration  o/ 
differences  serves  as  insurance  against 
annttying  anti  costly  tlispntes. 

This  article  has  been  prepared  especitd- 
ly  for  readers  of  'I’iik  Bui.i.kTIN  by  the 
American  Arbitration  issttciatitm,  lo¬ 
cated  at  521  Fifth  I  venue.  New  York 
City.  If  any  further  inftwmation,  con¬ 
cerning  the  ways  in  which  the  imerican 
Arbitratitm  Tribunal  can  be  of  assist¬ 
ance  t<»  retailers,  is  desired,  the  officials 
(tf  that  organization  will  be  glad  to  sup¬ 
ply  further  literature  tm  the  subject. 


(Coiiliiiucd  on  fatjc  570) 


Conclusive  Facts  on  MERCHANDISE  TESTING 

Showing  Development  0/  N  RD G  A  LABORATORY 


There  is  more  than  one  reason  why  every  store  and  buying  office  should 
use  the  Retailers’  Laboratory  for  all  textile  testing  requirements.  Our 
appeal  for  your  patronage  is  not  solely  on  the  basis  of  your  membership 
in  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  but  rather  on  our  qualifications  to  furnish  the  most 
thorough  report  on  merchandise  analysis  of  any  commercial  laboratory 
in  the  industry. 

Five  tested  qualifications  are  established  by  extracts  from  the  annual 
report  of  the  Bureau^  year  ended  June  30,  1931: 

.  .  .  served  more  retail  stores  and  buying  offices  than  any  other  labora¬ 
tory  in  the  industry. 

.  .  .  tested  more  rayon  merchandise  than  all  other  commercial  labora¬ 
tories  combined 

.  .  .  collected  and  distributed  more  data  on  merchandise  specifications 
and  sizes  than  all  other  textile  laboratories  combined. 

.  .  .  analyzed  more  consumer-worn  merchandise  for  dry  cleaners  and 
laundryowners  than  any  other  commercial  laboratory. 

.  .  .  tested  more  returned-by-the-customer  merchandise  for  adjustment 
departments  of  retail  stores  than  all  other  laboratories  in  the  indus¬ 
try  combined. 

Like  calling  in  a  doctor  or  lawyer,  the  best  is  none  too  good  when  you 
need  one;  and  so  it  is  with  a  testing  laboratory.  This  Bureau  is  often 
referred  to  as  "testing  headquarters"  because  we  specialize  in  textiles 
(In  the  ultimate  consumer’s  viewpoint)  and  on  top  of  that  strive  to  learn 
more  every  day  about  new  merchandise. 


Ask  us  for  information  rn^arding  consumer  require¬ 
ments  to  serve  buyers  as  buying  specifications. 

Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Executive  Turnover 

Bv  Tiiornoikk  Df.i.and,  President,  Thorndike  Deland  &  Associates,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  our  retailing  system  is  the  excessive  turnover 
among  executives.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  condition  and  zcays  in  which  it 
may  be  remedied,  are  discussed  in  the  follovdng  article  by  one  in  a  most  advan¬ 
tageous  fosition  for  studying  this  vital  problem. — d  he  1m)ITOR. 


WHY  there  should  he  so  much  more  executive 
turnover  in  the  retail  field  than  in  most  other 
lines  of  business  is  not  difficult  to  answer.  The 
buyers  make  the  most  changes.  Their  business  brings 
them  to  market  frequently.  There  they  meet  buyers 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  and  compare  notes. 
The  other  person’s  grass  always  looks  the  greener. 
The  apparent  easy  successes  that  other  buyers  are 
having — jjerhaps  greater  renumeration  or  larger  oppor¬ 
tunities — strikes  a  responsive  cord  in  their  imaginations 
and  they  eagerly  l)egin  to  look  for  new  worlds  to  con¬ 
quer. 

The  very  nature  of  a  buyer’s  work  makes  him  feel 
more  or  less  at  home  in  any  city.  He  is  away  from 
his  own  home  a  good  j^roportion  of  his  time,  and 
therefore,  the  prospect  of  a  change  in  environment  is 
no  objection  to  him. 

The  constant  demand  on  the  buyer  to  beat  last  year’s 
figures  gradually  works  on  his  nerves  and  he  gets  the 
idea  that  he  would  like  to  go  where  he  has  no  figures 
to  beat,  or  at  least  ones  that  he  feels  he  can  beat  easily. 

.\  factor  that  contributes  to  the  changing  habit  is 
the  comparative  ease  with  which  an  executive  can 
orient  himself  in  a  new  place.  Stock  keeping  systems 
are  alike — selling  methods  and  the  whole  modus  oper¬ 
and!  are  similar  in  many  stores. 

A  buyer  was  in  to  see  me  only  the  other  day  who 
had  been  making  a  steady  increase  in  his  income.  He 
had  been  receiving  1  per  cent  on  total  sales  over  the 
previous  year’s  volume  in  addition  to  his  salary.  The 
time  has  come  when  he  cannot  go  on  getting  more 
each  year.  The  peak  is  reached;  consequently  he  has 
become  dissatisfied  and  is  looking  around  for  a  chance 
to  keep  on  building  up  his  income.  He  feels  that  he 
must  go  where  the  field  will  be  larger.  If  his  own 
store  is  big  enough  and  fast  growing  enough  to  give 
him  more  departments  to  handle,  it  is  fortunate  for 
everylxjdy.  Otherwise,  another  executive  change  is 
listed  in  the  trade  papers.  Often  it  is  expensive  for 
the  store  and  hazardous  for  the  individual. 


Desire  to  (Change  (Contagious 

Buyers  making  frequent  changes  create  unrest 
among  other  executives  entirely  outside  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  division.  The  advertising  manager  who  has 
worked  closely  with  a  certain  buyer  sees  him  go  to 
another  store  where  apparently  he  has  a  more  lucrative 
l)osition;  so  he,  in  turn,  begins  to  cast  out  leads  for 
a  bigger  job — often  in  the  same  store  to  which  his 
friend  has  gone. 

The  same  influence  extends  itself  to  the  superinten¬ 
dent,  the  controller,  and  to  others,  with  an  endless 
chain  effect  that  hurts  the  store  organization  as  it 
unjustly  creates  unhappiness  and  dissatisfaction  among 
the  executive  personnel. 

Excessive  e.xecutive  turnover  is  an  evil.  The  more 
we  can  do  to  avoid  it  the  better  it  will  be  for  all 
concerned. 

I  stress  this  conviction  because  it  is  vital  to  success 
in  placing  a  buyer,  advertising  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent  who  will  stay  i>ermanently  and  be  happy  and 
efficient  on  his  job.  If  he  changes  or  is  let  out  it 
is  a  reflection  on  our  judgement. 

Records  of  Successful  Executives 

We  have  made  a  careful  study  and  investigation  of 
the  careers  of  buyers  and  executives  over  a  period 
of  many  years.  The  most  successful  have  made  few 
changes — and  only  to  improve  their  positions. 

We  have  to  date  the  complete  records  of  over  210,- 
000  retail  executives  in  our  files — men  and  women  who 
have  applied  to  us  for  positions  over  the  last  five 
years.  I  selected  from  this  list  the  records  of  210 
merchandise  managers  whom  we  would  all  consider 
highly  successful.  When  I  tell  you  that  the  average 
yearly  salary  of  these  210  executives  amounts  to 
$26,571  you  will  agree  that  they  rank  at  the  top  of 
the  retail  profession. 

The  average  number  of  stores  with  which  these  210 
executives  have  been  connected  up  to  the  present  time 
amounts  to  2.96  or  approximately  3  different  stores. 
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In  other  words,  they  have  made  2  changes  since  they 
started  in  business.  Their  average  age  is  40.33  years 
— so  that  assuming  they  started  at  the  age  of  18,  their 
average  length  of  .service  in  each  store  so  far  has  been 
about  7  years. 

Thirty-six  or  about  17  per  cent  of  the  total  have 
remained  in  the  same  store  in  which  they  began;  the 
174  others  had  the  advantage  of  experience  and  train¬ 
ing  in  more  than  one  organization. 

There  are  some  brilliant  exceptions  to  these  averages. 
In  one  St.  Louis  store,  the  five  major  executives 
averaged  29  years’  service  each.  The  7  divisional  mer¬ 
chandise  men  averaged  19^  years  each.  Fifty-four 
buyers  averaged  12^4  years,  and  the  21  heads  of  the 
service  departments  averaged  22^^  years. 

1  doubt  if  there  is  any  store  in  the  United  States 
that  can  show  a  better  record  of  continuity  of  service 
than  this  fine  St.  Louis  organization. 

Ability  Chief  Consideration 

In  discussing  the  matter  with  the  head  of  one 
prominent  group  of  department  stores  who  has  placed 
a  great  number  of  key  executives  in  these  stores,  each 
of  which  averages  10  to  15  million  dollars,  I  asked 
him  what  his  preference  would  be — for-  a  manager  who 
had  made  two  or  three  changes  in  his  career  or  for 
one  who  had  remained  constantly  with  one  store.  I 
wanted  his  opinion  because  he  has  been  remarkably 
successful  in  picking  the  right  executive  for  the  right 
place. 

He  stated  that  he  did  not  believe  that  he  ever  took 
this  point  into  consideration.  He  first  determined 
whether  the  individual  was  well  grounded  in  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  had  the  requisite  ability,  personality  and 
force  to  handle  the  situation.  He  did  not  think  it  wise 
to  consider  a  man  or  woman  who  had  Ijeen  changing 
constantly,  but  he  felt  that  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
experience  could  be  gained  in  one  store  that  would 
add  to  his  usefulness  in  another.  He  believed  that 
when  a  person  demonstrates  that  he  can  take  a  new 
position  in  a  strange  organization  and  adjust  himself 
to  his  new  associates  it  is  a  great  point  in  his  favor. 
Much  depends  upon  the  individual.  Some  executives 
develop  as  rapidly  and  broaden  their  vision  in  one 
organization  as  others  do  by  occasionally  changing 
positions,  thereby  coming  in  contact  with  new  person¬ 
alities  and  a  new  environment. 

Career  Histories  of  Merchandise  Managers 

Where  do  most  of  our  merchandise  managers  get 
their  training?  This  is  a  question  that  is  often  asked 
of  me  and  my  associates  and  it  might  be  of  interest 
while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  executives  to  review 
the  careers  of  these  210  merchandise  managers  whose 
records  I  recently  examined.  It  is  significant  that  by 
far  the  greatest  number  came  up  through  the  buying 
division.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  managers 
started  in  the  buying  field — either  marking  goods  under 
a  buyer  at  the  start,  running  his  errands,  or  helping 
him  with  his  stocks  and  gradually  learning  the  many 
duties  connected  with  buying.  They  finally  served  as 
buyers  for  a  period  of  time  before  being  promoted  to 
merchandise  managers. 

Eighteen  began  their  careers  in  New  York  buying 

(Continued 


offices — probably  l)eginning  as  office  boks  and  later 
becoming  market  scouts.  This  indicates  that  although 
a  market  training  may  be  very  useful,  few  of  these 
store  merchandise  managers  received  their  apprentice¬ 
ships  in  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  a  New  York  office. 

Six  began  their  careers  in  the  advertising  office. 

This  surprised  me,  as  so  much  of  a  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger’s  success  depends  on  his  sales  promotion  ability 
and  knowledge  of  how  his  merchandise  should  be  ad¬ 
vertised  that  I  expected  more  merchandise  managers 
would  come  from  this  source. 

Nine  were  originally  research  men  and  had  laid  their 
foundation  for  development  in  the  planning  or  re¬ 
search  department. 

Twelve  came  up  through  the  superintendent’s  or 
operating  division. 

Six  l)egan  their  first  jobs  in  the  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger’s  office  as  clerical  assistants.  This  small  percentage 
is  amazing  because  you  would  think  such  positions 
would  be  the  best  training  ground  for  a  merchandise 
manager. 

Three  started  in  business  entirely  outside  the  retail 
field  and  came  into  the  store  without  previous  buying 
or  merchandising  experience. 

For  the  remaining  six  we  do  not  have  information 
as  to  how  they  originally  started. 

Of  these  210  merchandise  managers  102  had  a  college 
education;  51  had  only  a  grammar  school  education; 
and  we  have  no  definite  information  on  the  education 
of  the  remaining  fifty-seven.  You  will  note  that  about 
one-half  of  them  had  a  college  background.  I  believe 
that  is  essential  today  for  a  young  man  or  woman 
entering  the  retail  profession,  if  he  expects  to  go  far. 
These  merchandise  managers  started  their  careers 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  schools  of 
retailing  in  the  universities  have  developed  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  as  well  as  schools  of  business  adminis¬ 
tration,  so  that  the  proportion  of  college  men  and 
women  has  prol)ably  greatly  increased  in  the  last  ten 
years. 

Importanee  of  Personnel  Managers 

I  did  not  have  the  time  to  make  an  analysis  of  re¬ 
cords  of  the  personnel  directors  or  store  managers,  but 
in  looking  over  one  list  of  eighty  prominent  personnel 
managers  that  we  have  on  file,  I  noticed  that  55  out 
of  these  80  had  started  in  personnel  work,  either  as 
assistants  in  the  training  department,  or  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  manager’s  office  or  in  the  superintendent’s  di¬ 
vision.  Most  of  them  had  had  college  training. 

The  importance  of  the  work  of  the  personnel  man¬ 
ager  was  forcibly  impressed  on  my  mind  by  the  re¬ 
mark  a  prominent  merchant  made  to  me.  He  said, 

“It  is  worth  $25,000  a  year  to  me  as  a  merchant 
to  get  someone  who  can  select  5  per  cent  better  ex¬ 
ecutives.’’  And  why  shouldn’t  it  be?  Five  per  cent 
better  executives  ought  to  be  able  to  improve  his  busi¬ 
ness  5  per  cent.  His  business  amounts  to  $20,000,000  ^ 

a  year  and  5  per  cent  more  would  be  $1,000,000.  He 
would’l)e  getting  that  increase  at  a  cost  of  2^  per  cent. 

In  my  book,  “The  Retail  Executive,’’  I  referred  to 
the  fact  that  it  probably  costs  a  store  $10,000  to  train 
and  place  a  new  executive,  a  figure  which  has  been 
found  by  many  to  be  too  conservative.  This  figure  is  : 
on  page  578) 
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Expense  Control  in  Wrapping  and  Packing 

By  H.  R.  Wells,  Store  Manager,  The  A.  Polsky  Co.,  Akron,  O. 


This  may  sound  very  much  like  a  controller’s  dis¬ 
cussion  on  expense  control  in  wrapping  and  pack¬ 
ing,  rather  than  the  point  of  view  of  a  store 
manager.  However,  I  feel  that  it  is  essential  to  start 
out  with  the  estimated  volume  of  sales  each  season, 
and  figure  a  certain  expense  per  cent,  in  order  to  come 
out  anywhere  near  the  percentage  of  expense  that  you 
have  planned. 

In  estimating  our  volume,  we  could  not  pay  attention 
to  last  year’s  sales,  on  account  of  having  moved  to  a 
new  building  where  we  added  a  number  of  new  depart¬ 
ments.  For  that  reason,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  tell 
you  of  the  savings  that  we  made  during  the  year  of 
1930.  During  the  fall  season,  our  business  increased 
34  per  cent  over  the  same  period  in  1929.  So  far 
this  year,  we  increased  33  per  cent  in  February,  44 
per  cent  in  March  and  40.15  per  cent  in  April. 

The  Hahn  organization,  of  which  our  store  is  a 
member,  has  set  up  definite  expense  percentages  in  all 
divisions,  and  these  are  closely  followed  so  that  they 
will  guide  the  store  manager,  merchandise  manager, 
controller,  and  advertising  manager  to  show  a  net  per 
cent  at  the  end  of  each  month.  The  expense  percent¬ 
ages  will  vary  according  to  the  planned  sales  for  the 
month.  They  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  size  of  the 
store  dej)ending  upon  whether  the  store  is  large, 
medium  or  small.  In  this  article  I  will  discuss  more 
particularly,  the  percentages  set  for  and  the  control  of 
supplies — wrapping  and  packing,  packers’  salaries,  and 
wrappers’  salaries. 

Wrapping  and  Packing  Percentages 

In  the  wrapping  and  packing  supply  account  for 
1930,  we  took  a  par  figure  of  .40  for  the  spring  season, 
and  .36  for  the  fall  season,  while  the  par  figure  for 
the  year  was  .38.  The  spring  season  figure  in  a  large 
store  was  also  set  at  .40,  and  .36  for  the  fall,  with  a  par 
figure  of  .38  for  the  year;  while  that  for  the  medium 
store  was  set  at  .24  in  the  spring  and  .22  in  the  fall. 

Packers’  salaries  also  vary  with  the  season  and  type 
store.  The  packers’  salaries  for  the  larger  store  ranged 
from  .13  in  the  spring  to  .11  in  the  fall,  with  a  par 
of  .12  for  the  year;  while  in  the  medium  store,  the 
salary  for  the  spring  season  was  .10  and  the  same 
figure  for  the  fall.  The  cashiers’,  inspectors’  and  wrap¬ 
pers’  salaries  in  the  large  store  was  set  at  .43  for  the 
spring,  and  .38  for  the  fall,  with  a  par  figure  of  .36 
for  the  year.  The  medium  sized  store  figure  was  set 
at  .24  for  the  spring  season,  and  .22  for  the  fall 
.season,  with  a  par  figure  of  .36  for  the  year. 


In  figuring  the  spring  budget  of  the  wrapping  and 
packing  supply  account,  we  took  .40  per  cent  of  the 
anticipated  volume  which  was  split  by  months.  The 
following  table  illustrates  the  total  dollar  anticipated 
expenditure  by  months  for  the  spring  season,  together 
with  estimated  volume  figures — 


Planned 

Estimated  Supplies 

Month 

Volume 

Wrapping  and  Packing 

Feb. 

$440,000. 

$1,760.00 

Mar. 

585,500. 

2,342.00 

Apr. 

722,500. 

2,890.00 

May 

547,000. 

2,188.00 

June 

420,000. 

1,680.00 

July 

380,000. 

1,520.00 

Total 

$3,095,000. 

$12,380.00 

You  will  note  from  the  above  table,  that  we  are 
allowed  to  spend  during  the  month  of  February  $1,760.- 
00  for  all  wrapping  and  packing  supplies.  After  ar¬ 
riving  at  this  par  figure,  we  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  wrapping  and  packing  supplies  in  order  that  we 
might  live  within  our  budget  figures.  This  meant  that 
it  was  necessary  to  make  an  extensive  study  of  the 
cost  of  paper  bags,  folding  boxes,  set-up  boxes,  wrap¬ 
ping  paper,  excelsior,  gift  boxes,  gift  ribbon,  etc.,  to 
see  whether  or  not  we  could  not  standardize  and  use 
lighter  weight  paper,  and  also  standardize  box  sizes 
and  twine. 

We  were  also  able  to  secure  a  better  price  by  making 
our  original  order  for  one  year’s  supply.  Boxes  and 
containers  which  increase  the  markup  of  their  contents 
or  are  sold  separately  to  the  customer  were  charged 
directly  to  the  departments  to  the  cost  of  “merchan¬ 
dise  purchases.”  Departments  ordinarily  having  these 
containers  are:  confectionery,  millinery  and  jewelry. 
The  unit  packing  cost,  billed  by  the  manufacturer,  is 
charged  to  “merchandise  purchases.” 

Use  of  Purchase  Order  Control 

A  very  careful  record  of  the  amount  budgeted  for 
wrapping  and  packing  supplies  is  kept  in  the  store 
manager’s  office,  and  it  is  necessary  to  secure  a  pur¬ 
chase  order,  signed  by  the  supply  buyer,  before  any 
purchases  are  made.  No  verbal  order  is  to  be  given 
for  supplies,  unless  an  order  number  is  given  at  the 
same  time.  A  written  order,  confirming  such  a  verbal* 
order,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  vendor  within  twenty- 
four  hours  thereafter.  In  making  up  a  written  order, 
every  blank  space  which  is  left  to  be  filled  in  must 
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be  given  attention.  In  the  event  the  information  for 
filling  in  tlie  space  is  not  available,  it  is  necessary  to 
place  a  checkmark  in  the  space  to  show  that  it  has  not 
been  overlooked. 

The  first  copy  of  the  purchase  order,  after  being 
signed  by  the  purchasing  agent,  and  O.  K’d  by  the  ex¬ 
pense  control  department,  goes  to  the  vendor.  The 
second  copy  is  sent  to  a  clerk  who  checks  the  amount 
of  the  order  against  the  supply  account,  and  retains 
same  for  record  purposes.  Accounts  are  kept  by 
months  showing  the  date,  vendor,  article  purchased, 
amount  and  budget.  As  soon  as  an  order  is  given  out, 
it  is  at  once  entered  on  these  sheets  and  the  amount 
subtracted  from  the  budgeted  amount,  so  that  we  know 
constantly  how  much  money  we  have  left  to  spend 
for  that  account. 

In  case  supplies  are  purchased  covering  a  three 
month’s  or  a  six  months’  period,  the  amounts  are  en¬ 
tered  on  the  sheets  for  those  months,  and  the  expense 
is  charged  through  the  control  office  accordingly.  In 
case  we  run  under  the  amount  set  for  any  month,  that 
amount  is  carried  over  to  the  next  month  so  that  we 
have  an  accumulated  record  in  each  account. 

This  control  gives  at  a  glance  a  complete  picture  of 
the  amount  of  money  spent,  and  the  amount  of  money 
which  is  left  in  each  account. 

The  salaiy’  accounts  are  kept  by  weeks,  so  that  we 
also  have  a  definite  control  there.  The  clerical  help 
necessary  in  keeping  the  control  is  very  small,  as  it 
is  merely  a  matter  of  entering  the  invoices  and  sub¬ 
tracting  the  amount  from  the  amount  budgeted.  The 
total  amount  of  money  shown  on  the  monthly  expense 
reports  is  the  amount  budgeted,  in  case  we  do  not 


run  over  our  budget.  However,  if  we  run  over  our 
budget,  the  larger  anidunt  is  shown.  This  figure  is 
readjusted  at  the  end  "of  the  season  when  inventory 
of  supplies  on  hand  is  taken. 

Savings  in  Wrapping  Materials 

In  order  to  live  within  our  budget  of  40  per  rent, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  make  a  number  of  changes. 
We  made  a  thorough  study  of  our  paper  bags  so  that 
we  could  simplify  and  standardize  the  sizes  used.  The 
various  elements  considered  in  making  this  study  were 
size  of  Iwig,  quality  of  paper,  weight  of  paper,  stvle 
of  Itag,  serrated  edge  or  die-cut  i)aper,  use  of  hag, 
color  of  paper,  also  dimensions  and  kind  of  lip.  Mam 
and  bottom. 

We  found  that  in  the  first  place  we  were  able  to 
reduce  our  cost  considerably  by  using  much  lighter 
weight  jtaper  than  we  had  previously  been  accustomed 
to  using.  We  also  changed  from  the  die-cut  bag  to 
the  serrated  edge  bag.  The  bag  which  was  standard¬ 
ized  upon  was  not  the  full  serrated  edge  bag,  but  the 
one  with  serrated  edge  top  and  die-cut  corners.  This 
gives  very  much  the  same  appearance  as  the  die-cut 
bag  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost. 

We  studied  the  paper  situation  in  the  same  manner, 
and  found  that  we  could  very  easily  use  much  lighter 
weight  paper  than  we  had  l)een  using.  We  standard¬ 
ized  our  folding  boxes  and  made  an  additional  saving. 
We  made  a  further  saving  by  changing  our  twine  from 
unfinished  cotton  twine  to  polished  cotton  twine,  which 
has  a  tensile  strength  of  twenty-one  pounds  and  a  knot 
strength  of  nineteen  pounds,  giving  us  an  average  of 
{Continued  on  page  581) 
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Insurance  Problems 


Co-Insurance — Sound  Value — Depreciation — Use  and  Occupancy 

By  John  G.  (".lark.  Director  of  Insurance 


DL'RING  a  session  at  the 
Washington  Convention 
in  which  store  operating 
expenses  were  discussed  and 
analyzed,  a  number  of  in¬ 
surance  ])roblems  were  pre¬ 
sented.  Some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  and  explanations  given 
may  have  been  rather  am¬ 
biguous  to  the  controller  or 
store  executive  who  has  not 
made  a  special  study  of  in¬ 
surance.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  clear  up  some  of  the  points  that  may  not 
have  I)een  fully  understood. 

Co-Insurance 

riie  co-insurance  clause  still  appears  to  Ik;  a  mystery 
to  many  jteople.  This  clause  in  any  policy,  whether 
fire,  e.xplosion,  earthquake,  sprinkler  leakage,  wind¬ 
storm  or  open  .stock  burglary,  is  simply  a  warranty 
or  agreement  between  the  policyholder  and  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  that  the  ix)licyholder  will,  at  all  times, 
maintain  at  least  the  amount  of  insurance  called  for  by 
the  Co-insurance  condition. 

The  purpose  of  the  Co-insurance  Clause  in  an  in¬ 
surance  policy  is  to  require  the  policyholder  to  carry 
more  nearly  adequate  protection.  For  the  use  of  the 
clause  the  underwriters  allow  a  rate  credit  depending 
on  the  amount  of  insurance  the  {xtlicy  holder  agrees 
to  carry.  The  following  table  indicates  the  credits  for 
the  use  of  Co»-insurance  Clauses  in  fire  insurance 
policies : 


50%  Co-insurance  Clauses 

0%  Credit 

60% 

5%  ” 

70% 

10%  ” 

80% 

15%  ” 

90% 

20%  ” 

100% 

25%*  ” 

If  the  {tolicy  contains  the  90  per  cent  clause,  the 
store  should  have  insurance  policies  for  an  amount 
aggregating  90  per  cent  of  the  actual  sound  value  of 
the  property  insured.  If  this  amount  of  insurance  is 
maintained  at  all  times,  when  a  loss  is  incurred  the 
insurance  companies  will  pay  adjusted  claims  in  full, 
whether  partial  or  total,  up  to  the  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance  carried. 

Illustration 

Sound  value  of  property  insured  $100,000 

Amount  of  insurance  required  90%  clause 
$90,000 

Any  loss  would  be  paid  in  full  up  to  $90,000 


between  the  amount  of  in¬ 
surance  and  the  sound  value 
of  the  property. 

'Fhe  total  loss  possibilities 
are  extremely  remote  in 
buildings  of  modern  fire¬ 
proof  construction,  or  in 
those  of  non-fireproof  con¬ 
struction  having  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  automatic  sprinklers. 
For  that  reason  it  is  believed 
that  the  salvage  would  ex¬ 
ceed  10  per  cent  or  even  20 
per  cent,  so  that  insurance  to  the  extent  of  80  per 
cent  or  90  per  cent  of  value  need  be  carried  to  cover 
the  maximum  loss  in  most  cases. 

If  the  risk  is  of  such  construction  and  without  pro¬ 
tection  so  that  it  would  be  a  total  loss  if  a  fire  should 
occur,  the  policyholder  should  carry  100  per  cent  in¬ 
surance  to  sound  value,  unless  he  wishes  to  stand  part 
of  the  loss  himself. 

Should  the  policyholder  not  live  up  to  the  Co-insur¬ 
ance  agreement  and  carry  less  than  90  per  cent  in¬ 
surance  in  the  case  illustrated,  he  would  not  only  stand 
the  loss  represented  by  the  difference  between  $90,000 
and  $100,000,  but  would  also  become  a  Co-insurer  for 
the  amount  of  under-insurance  in  the  ratio  that  the 
percentage  of  under-insurance  bears  to  the  amount 
required  by  the  Co-insurance  condition. 

Illustration 

Sound  value  of  property  insured  $100,000 

Amount  of  insurance  required  90%  clause 
$90,000 

Amount  of  insurance  in  force  at  time  of  loss 
$80,000 

Amount  of  under-insurance  $10,(XX) 

In  this  case  the  ptolicyholder  does  not  comply  with 
the  Co-insurance  requirement  or  agreement  and  main¬ 
tains  insurance  to  the  extent  of  only  eight-ninths  of 
the  stipulated  amount.  The  insurance  companies  would 
pay  only  eight-ninths  or  88  8'/^%  of  any  loss,  while 
the  policyholder  becomes  a  Co-insurer  for  11  1/9%  of 
the  loss.  The  same  principle  applies  to  a  Co-insurance 
clause  of  any  percentage. 

A  policyholder  having  a  Co-insurance  clause  in  his 
policy  may  carry  additional  insurance  above  the  Co- 
insurance  requirement.  Should  a  loss  then  occur,  he 
would  collect  in  full  for  partial  losses,  and  the  full 
amount  of  insurance  carried,  provided  it  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  sound  value  of  the  property  covered. 


The  Insurance  Bureau  Advisory  Ser¬ 
vice  is  available,  without  charge,  to  all 
members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  Perhaps  it  can  be 
of  assistance  to  you.  Any  questions  re¬ 
garding  this  article  or  other  insurance 
matters  will  be  gladly  answered. 


It  is  obvious  that  the  policy  holder,  in  the  event  of 
total  destruction  of  the  property,  would  stand  the  loss 

*  Most  Underwriting  Boards  allow  a  credit  of  only  20  per 
cent  for  the  use  of  either  the  90  per  cent  or  the  100  per  cent 
clauses.  In  a  few  underwriting  jurisdictions  a  credit  of  25 
per  cent  is  available  for  the  use  of  the  100  per  cent  clause. 

(Continued 


Reporting  Policies 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Co-insurance  does  not 
apply  to  a  loss  unless  the  store  is  under-insured,  and 
is  not  complying  with  the  Co-insurance  agreement  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  policy. 
on  page  583) 
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Students  Contact  Business 

By  Monette  O.  Toon,  Supervisor,  Retail  Selling  and  Advertising,  Los  Angeles  High  Schools 

High  School  Day  at  the  Broadway  Department  Store  Enables  Los  Angeles  Students 
To  Get  First  Hand  Experience  As  a  Supplement  To  Classroom  Teaching 


High  school  Day  at  the  Broadway,  which  is  an 
annual  event,  was  the  first  educational  project 
offered  to  the  Salesmanship  Division  by  a  store. 
After  celebrating  the  Seventh  High  School  Day, 
the  salesmanship  and  advertising  teachers  believe  it  to 
be  strictly  educational  in  every  detail  and  consider  it 
an  invaluable  part  of  the  course. 

Salesmanship  students  anticipate  this  day;  they  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  they  may  participate  in  it. 
There  are  stories  of  those  who  leave  home  at  6  A.  M. 
in  order  to  report  at  8:15  and  of  those  who  arrive  at 
7  A.  M.  for  fear  of  being  late. 

The  Broadway  Department  Store  took  a  very  active 
part  in  the  establishment  of  a  Retail  Selling  course 
in  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools  and  has  evidenced  its 
continued  interest  in  many  ways.  It  believed  that 
students  should  have  an  opportunity  to  contact  bus¬ 
iness;  to  meet  conditions  as  they  exist  and  to  have 
an  intimate  personal  relationship  to  them — High  School 
Day  provides  this  opportunity. 

The  plan  for  the  day  was  carefully  worked  out 
and  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education,  which  accept¬ 
ed  it  and  permits  the  students  to  enjoy  this  rare  privi¬ 
lege  each  year. 

The  activities  of  the  day  may  be  outlined  under 
two  headings;  those  for  the  advertising  students  and 
those  for  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  Salesmanship 
classes. 

Advertising  Activities 

The  Buyers’  copy  is  sent  to  the  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  regular  way.  Merchandise  which  will  appeal 
to  high  school  folk  and  their  parents  is  emphasized. 
The  Assistant  Advertising  Manager,  who  manages 
this  event,  plans  the  layout  on  which  is  noted  space, 
headline  arrangement,  number  of  characters  in  each 
line,  cuts,  etc.  A  layout  is  made  for  each  advertising 
and  each  art  teacher.  The  Supervisor  of  Salesman¬ 
ship  and  Advertising  allocates  the  copy  to  each  class  so 
that  various  kinds  of  merchandise  will  be  studied.  One 
class  may  prepare  copy  for  dresses,  shoes,  rugs,  yard¬ 
age,  dutch  ovens  and  tennis  rackets.  Samples  of  the 
merchandise  to  be  advertised  are  assembled  at  the 
store.  The  classes  visit  the  store,  see  the  merchandise 
and  discuss  with  the  Advertising  Manager  the  selling 
points  of  each  piece.  The  Commercial  Art  teachers 
and  classes  who  have  been  invited  to  participate  in 
the  day  sketch  the  merchandise  which  is  to  be  illus¬ 
trated  and  for  which  the  Advertising  class  in  the  same 
school  is  writing  copy. 

Then  the  work  of  writing  copy  begins.  The  classes 
have  already  studied  the  Broadway’s  daily  and  special 
advertisements  and  compared  them  with  those  of  other 

(Continued 


stores.  The  merchandise,  the  buyers’  information  and 
the  layout  are  discussed,  copy  is  written  and  submitted 
to  the  teacher  and  class  members  for  criticism,  and  is 
rewritten  and  re-submitted.  At  the  end  of  one 
week  store  copy  writers  visit  each  Advertising  class. 
Questions  are  answered,  copy  criticised,  and  suggest¬ 
ions  offered ;  tlien  the  students  revise  and  polish  it. 
All  copy  and  art  work  is  due  ten  days  before  the  event. 
Then  comes  the  wait,  for  each  teacher  sends  in  three 
students’  copy  for  each  article  and  only  one  copy  is 
used. 

Four  leading  daily  papers,  three  evening  and  one 
morning  paper,  carry  the  full  or  half  page  ad.  He  who 
has  copy  or  an  illustration  appearing  receives  $2.00. 

Salesmanship  Activities 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  students  fill  positions  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  various  departments  of  the  store, 
from  Receiving  Room  to  Delivery  Department ;  they 
may  be  in  the  Marking  or  Stock  Rooms,  any  one  of 
the  many  selling  departments,  or  the  Adjustment, 
Educational,  Employment  or  Advertising  Office. 

These  positions  are  divided  among  the  twenty-two 
high  schools  and  allocated  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
copy  assignments.  One  class  may  have  a  represent¬ 
ative  in  four  or  more  departments. 

The  Salesmanship  teachers  are  trained  in  the  Broad¬ 
way  system  and  given  the  necessary  supplies,  for  they 
m  turn  are  to  train  the  students,  not  only  those  who 
work  this  day  but  all  members  of  the  class.  Why? 
It  is  the  opportune  time  to  discuss  the  need  for  system 
in  every  kind  of  organization,  the  reasons  for  and  the 
importance  of  each  rule  and  regulation.  Students  work¬ 
ing  in  some  departments  must  be  familiar  with  the 
cash  register.  A  Training  Department  representative 
trains  these.  Store  Directory  must  be  learned  and  its 
importance  discussed. 

The  students  then  make  a  trip  through  the  store. 
It  is  planned  to  include  the  ventilating  system,  re¬ 
ceiving  and,  marking  room,  stock  rooms,  employment 
and  educational  departments,  telephone  order,  adjust¬ 
ment  and  selling  departments,  and  the  delivery  depart¬ 
ment.  The  students  then  figure  out  just  where  their 
job  fits  into  the  cvcle  of  merchandising. 

High  School  Day 

Each  student  must  present  his  “pass” — a  specml 
form — in  order  to  enter  the  store  and  again  when  he 
receives  his  salesbook  and  time  card — for  they  time 
“in”  and  “out.”  The  sponsors  take  the  students  to 
the  departments,  introduce  them  to  the  regular  em¬ 
ployees  and  guide  them  through  the  day. 
on  page  571) 
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Standardized  Newspaper  Advertising 

Bv  Wm.  D.  Nugent,  Vice-President.  Media  Records,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


There  is  a  cijmmon  note  in  the  convention 
addresses  and  published  articles  by  retail  managers 
that  is  sharply  critical  of  the  quality  of  salesman¬ 
ship  displayed  by  newspai)er  representatives. 

The  fault  lies  largely,  but  not  entirely,  with  the 
newspaper  publisher.  Store  management  too  often 
looks  at  newspaper  advertising  with  “buyers  eyes”  and 
is  more  interested  in  “buying  at  a  j)rice”  than  assaying 
the  “sales  value”  of  space  Ixnight.  The  .same  mind 
that  takes  a  manufacturers  output  to  get  a  price  ad¬ 
vantage.  will  buy  a  million  line  contract — at  a  special 
rate — when  less  space  and  fewer  dollars  would  suffice. 

The  “buyers  state  of  mind”  toward  a  pure  “sales 
value”  is  one  of  the  handicaps  to  a  better  use  of  news- 
jKiper  advertising.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  there 
has  been  a  woeful  lack  of  study,  on  the  part  of 
newspaper  men,  of  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  profit¬ 
able  use  of  what  they  have  to  sell — newspaper  space. 

Comparative  vs.  Absolute  Values 

So  much  attention  has  lieen  given  to  comparative 
newspa|)er  values  that  absolute  values  of  individual 
papers  often  have  suffered  in  presentation.  The  usual 
form  of  this  comparison  of  newspapers  by  newspaper 
men  has  been  the  very  common  use,  or  mis-use,  of 
lineage  records. 

Space  buyers  have  l)een  particeps  criminis  to  this 
error.  In  most  cases,  news])ai)ers  have  striven  for  big 
lineage  figures  because  space  buyers  have  too  often 
accepted  lineage  leadership  as  representing  superior 
advertising  value.  The  jjaper  that  was  first  in  lineage 
was  assumed  to  be  first  in  “pulling  power.”  This 
“following  the  leader”  policy  on  the  part  of  adver¬ 
tisers.  was  an  invitation  to  publishers  to  “get  lineage 
leadership.”  Naturally  this  led  to  juggling  figures  and 
to  discounting  lineage  records  when  presented  by  in¬ 
dividual  newspai)er.  “Any  pai>er  can  prove  itself  first 
in  something”  was  commonly  heard  by  sjiace  buyers. 

This  and  much  more  lead  to  the  creation  of  “Media 
Records,”  which  .set  out.  first  of  all  by  standardizing 
newspaper  advertising  records,  to  disclose  the  “adver¬ 
tising  of  advertisers”  rather  than  the  “sales  of  space” 
by  newspapers.  To  accomi)lish  this  end  it  seemed 
desirable  to  set  up  the  retail  advertising  of  all  large 
cities  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  a  true  city  with  city 
comparison  of  all  retail  institutions  competing  for  the 
consumers  dollar:  then  to  show  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  of  each  grouj)  of  retailers  in  relation  to  total 
retail  competition  in  the  newspapers. 

Thus  a  number  of  practical  (juestions  could  Ije 
answered  out  of  the  actual  experience  of  advertisers, 
such  as;  what  is  the  correct  ratio  of  shws  against  the 
field?  Of  jewelry  against  the  field?  Of  furniture  and 
groceries  and  electrical  appliances  and  mens  clothing 
in  competition  with  every  other  commodity.  These  re¬ 
cords  show  actually  just  how  each  line  of  business 
uses  newspa])er  advertising  absolutely  and  in  relation 
to  all  its  newsjiaper  competition. 


Averages  Furnish  Yardstick 

By  combining  all  the  Retail  Advertising  of  the  ninety 
largest  cities  into  a  single  figure,  we  get  the  following 
picture  of  actual  classification  competition  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  average  ratio  of  each  classification  to  total.  This 
furnishes  an  absolute  yard-stick  by  which  merchants 
may  measure  competitive  conditions  in  their  own  cities 
and  in  their  own  newspapers. 


RETAIL  ADVEIKTISIXC; 

IN  90  CITIES 

1930 

7oof 

Total 

Classifications 

Linage 

Retail 

■Amusements 

96,817,706 

7.6 

Book  Stores 

749,472 

.1 

Boots  &  Shoes 

31,408.456 

2.5 

Bldg.  Suppl.  &  Contractors 

11,546,056 

.9 

Clothing  Stores  Total 

172,788,687 

13.5 

Department  Stores  Total 

476,039,145 

37.2 

Drug  Stores 

21.890,411 

1.7 

Educational 

5,239,117 

.4 

Elec.  Appl.  &  Supplies 

20,200,128 

1.6 

Furniture  &  Household 

128,615,141 

10. 

(irocers 

85,157,702 

6.7 

Heating  &  Plumbing 

12,062,320 

.9 

Hotels  &  Restaurants 

12,438,247 

1. 

Insurance 

2,855,402 

.2 

Jewelers 

26,810,412 

2.1 

Miscellaneous 

93,328.982 

7.3 

Musical  Instruments 

19,806,525 

1.6 

Professional 

14,641,735 

1.1 

Radio 

10,400,760 

.8 

Real  Estate 

16.361.594 

1.3 

Sporting  Goods 

5,954,601 

.5 

Stationers 

3,717,914 

.3 

Toilet  Gds.  &  Beautv  Shops 

6,619,200 

.5 

T  ransportation 

2.245,256 

2 

RETAIL  TOTAL 

1.277.694.%9 

100. 

If  the  shoe  merchants  in  Buffalo  complain  that  they 
are  not  getting  their  share  of  consumer  dollars,  it  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  doing  much  less  than 
2' ''2  l^er  cent  of  total  retail  advertising,  since  it  is  a 
tact  that  across  the  country  that  is  the  average  per- 
cenage  of  shoe  advertising  against  the  field. 

If  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  known  as  a  paying 
medium  for  shoe  advertising,  it  is  ])robably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Retail  .Shoe  Merchants  of  Philadelphia 
use  over  4  jjer  cent  of  the  Total  Retail  space  in  that 
])aper.  There  is  probably  nothing  inherent  in  any 
certain  newspaper  that  makes  it  especially  profitable 
for,  say,  shoe  advertising.  The  shoe  merchants  have 
made  that  readership  shoe  conscious  by  the  volume  of 
their  shoe  advertising.  These  and  similar  facts  are 
now  made  available  to  all  retailers  through  standard¬ 
ized  records.  But  a  much  greater  advance  has  lieen 
made  in  recording  the  experience  of  advertisers.  By 
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breaking  down  the  total  space  of  department  stores 
into  a  standard  set  of  thirty  departmental  classi¬ 
fications,  an  entirely  new  picture  of  sales  competition 
is  presented. 

Departmental  Planning 

For  instance,  a  certain  store  in  Boston  famed  nation¬ 
ally  for  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  its  advertising 
is  known  to  have  built  a  remarkable  business  in 
Children’s  Wear.  An  analysis  of  the  advertising  of 
that  store,  in  relation  to  its  field,  discloses  a  fine  bit 
of  planning.  The  merchandise  manager  in  a  competing 
store,  recognizing  the  leadership  of  his  competitor, 
asked  Media  Records  these  pertinent  questions ;  What 
is  the  ratio  of  Children’s  Wear  advertising  of  all  stores 
in  all  newspapers  to  total  upstairs  advertising  of  all 
stores  in  all  newspapers? — Answer  4.2  per  cent.  What 
is  the  ratio  of  Blank  Stores  Children’s  Wear  adver¬ 
tising  in  all  papers  to  their  own  total  in  all  papers? — 
Answ'er  8  per  cent.  What  is  the  ratio  of  Blank  Stores 
Children’s  Wear  advertising  to  their  own  total  in  their 
first,  second  and  third  papers. 

Ansii’er  Paper  Xo.  1  159?; 

“  Xo.  2  89?; 

“  Xo.  3  59?> 

These  figures  and  percentages  are  so  clearly  a  part  of 
careful  planning  that  they  are  worthy  of  study. 


City  Total  JVar  1930 

% 

April  1931 

% 

Department  Stores — 

Upstairs  11,()68,108 

Children's  Wear  495,979 

1009?) 

4.3 

1,035.674 

47,%1 

1009?) 

4.6 

No.  1  Paper 

Department  Stores — 

Upstairs  4,015,341 

Children’s  Wear  241,946 

1009?) 

6.1 

365,402 

29,577 

1009?' 

8.1 

No.  2  Paper 

Department  Stores — 

Upstairs  3,889,7% 

Children’s  Wear  134,305 

1009?) 

3.5 

392,183 

11,898 

1009^ 

3.0 

No.  3  Paper 

Department  Stores — 

Upstairs  2,680,018 

Children's  Wear  90,114 

1009?) 

3.4 

182,203 

4,555 

1009?- 

2.5 

YE.\R  1930 


City  T otal 

Total  Upstairs 
Dept.  Store 

7c 

Children’s 

Wear 

ft, 

/O 

Blank  Store 

1,430,621 

100 

114,185 

8.0 

Xext  Store 

958,379 

100 

63,783 

6.7 

Xext  Store 

2,426,947 

100 

81,286 

3.3 

No.  1  Paper 

Blank  Store 

476,630 

100 

71,293 

15.0 

Xext  Store 

377,875 

100 

43,811 

11.6 

Xext  Store 

665,235 

100 

25,992 

3.9 

No.  2  Paper 

Blank  Store 

501,136 

100 

20,979 

4.2 

Xext  Store 

363,259 

100 

11,624 

3.2 

Xext  Store 

1,023,291 

100 

45,416 

4.4 

No.  3  Paper 

Blank  Store 

382,844 

100 

19,840 

5.2 

Xext  Store 

207,540 

100 

8,038 

3.9 

Xext  Store 

523,904 

100 

7.814 

1.5 

It  seems  evident  that  store  No.  2  sensed  the  success 
of  Blank  Store  in  Pajier  No.  1  and  for  two  months 
attempted  to  capitalize  a  “follow  the  leader’’  policy — 
then  quit.  Now  is  the  question  pertinent;  should  not 
store  No.  2  have  chosen  rather  to  dominate  Paper  No.  2 
or  Pajjer  No.  3  in  the  same  manner  that  Blank  store 
had  made  Paper  No.  1  its  major  medium?  I  simply 
ask  the  question.  The  judgment  of  the  advertising 
manager  must  provide  the  answer. 

The  point  involved  is  that  this  .service  now  offers 
to  the  advertiser  an  exact  record  of  the  advertising 
of  all  advertisers,  in  such  form  that  actual  competition 
is  identified  and  measured  as  it  occurs  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  These  records  are  available  to  all  advertisers 
without  more  trouble  or  cost  than  simply  requesting 
them  from  their  newspapers. 

Media  Records  is  a  newspaper  service  designed  to 
inform  and  educate  newspapermen  with  a  view  to 
stabilizing  newspaper  advertising  and  through  that 
means,  to  help  stabilize  the  flow  of  merchandise  into 
consumption.  If  Filene’s  in  Boston  wish  a  check  and 
breakdown  of  Bullock’s  in  Los  Angeles,  or  if  Frederick 
&  Nelson’s  in  Seattle  wish  a  similar  report  on  Meier 
and  Frank  of  Portland,  Oregon,  or  of  Davison-Paxon 
in  Atlanta,  or  D.  H.  Holmes  in  New  Orleans,  they 
have  only  to  ask  their  local  newspaper  for  a  report 
and — it  flies  to  them. 


If  we  take  a  leaf  from  the  history  of  other  industries, 
we  must  inevitably  accept  the  thesis  I  am  presenting 
here.  I  recommend  the  “long  curve”  in  plotting  the 
reconstruction  trend  of  a  store.  Prepare  at  least  a  five 
year  program.  The  sales  and  earnings  should  conserva¬ 
tively  follow  the  trend  of  the  past  and  slowly  flatten 
out  tefore  starting  on  its  upward  course. 


The  wastes  that  are  due  to  the  manufacturing  of  the 
wrong  type  of  merchandise  or  the  wrong  design  would 
make  the  losses  of  this  country  due  to  forest  fires  seem 
insignificant  in  comparison.  Happily  for  some  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  they  are  practically  impossible 


to  tabulate.  But  to  the  thinking  merchant  they  are 
serious  and  he  suspects  strongly  that  the  mounting  ex¬ 
penses  and  the  declining  profits  of  the  department  stores 
are  due  in  no  small  measure  to  selecting  the  wrong  mer¬ 
chandise. 

In  this  era  of  efficiency  of  operation  and  economy  of 
large  scale  production,  we  have  forgotten,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  what  we  are  making  because  we  have  been  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  thought  of  how  to  make  it.  We  are  not 
wrong  inherently,  and  it  is  largely  a  question  of  em¬ 
phasis.  It  is  the  job  of  every  merchant  to  swing  the 
pendulum  of  emphasis  in  the  direction  of  what  to 
make,  and  consequently,  what  to  buy. — C.  R.  D. 
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Get  the  Christmas  Spirit  Started  Early 

Work  of  the  Early  Christmas  Shopping  Campaign  Committee 
of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  of  New  York  City 


THE  PUBLIC  NEEDS  YOUR  LEADERSHIP 


The  public  can  be 

brought  back  into  the 
proper  attitude  of 
mind  concerning  holiday 
shopping  quicker  by  the 
Retail  Merchant  than  by 
any  other  agency.  The 
Retailer’s  contact  with  the 
public  is  daily,  continuous 
and  harmonious.  This 
gives  the  Retailer  an  un¬ 
excelled  opportunity  to 
lead  the  way  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  pessimism  and  de¬ 
pression  to  the  much  better 
spirit  of  hope  and  good 
cheer. 

GET  THEM  THINK¬ 
ING  ABOUT  CHRIST¬ 
MAS  AND  THE  GIV¬ 
ING  OF  NICE  THINGS 
TO  OTHERS! 

Posters,  spreading  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  are 
now  ready.  A  good,  whole¬ 
some,  lovable  American 
girl,  in  a  picture  full  of 
color.attractive,  and  effect¬ 
ually  telling  the  story  of 
Christmas  Giving,  is  the 
Early  Christmas  Shopping 
IKJster  for  1931. 

The  large  poster,  of 
which  thousands  are  dis¬ 
played  each  year  in  shop 
windows  and  stores,  is 
30"  X  30"  in  dimensions. 
Miniatures,  which  are 


DOVaUR  CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING  EARLY 


The  Government  Will  Be  Grateful  If  You  Will 

Shop  Early  Address  Plainly 

Wrap  Carefully  Mail  Promptly 


rejjlicas  of  the  poster  and 
used  as  inserts  in  mail  to 
customers,  are  colored, 
bear  the  same  inscription 
“Do  Your  Christmas 
Shopping  Early”  and  have 
a  “Shop  Earlier”  message 
on  the  reverse  side. 

Folders  are  to  be  used 
by  those  who  desire  to 
print  a  sales  talk  of  their 
own  and  are  furnished 
Hat,  eight  up  or  single  and 
blank  except  for  the  col¬ 
ored  picture. 

The  literature  is  dis¬ 
tributed  approximately  at 
cost;  miniatures  cent 
each,  or  1  cent  each  if 
3000  or  more  are  ordered ; 
folders  cent  each,  or 
I '4  cent  each  if  3000  or 
more  are  ordered;  posters 
$.1.00  each  or  $5.00  a  doz¬ 
en.  plus  shipping  charges. 

(3rder  Direct 

Orders  should  be  sent 
in  as  early  as  possible  and 
forwarded  direct  to  the 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation,  130  West  42nd  St., 
New  York  City. 

The  United  States  Post 
Office  Department  has  au¬ 
thorized  the  use  of  the 
expression  quoted  in  news- 
l)apers  and  otherwise  over 
the  name  of  the  Post¬ 
master  General. 
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MERCHANDISING  NOTES 

Standard  Shing  Adopted  by  Retail  Stores 


In  response  to  an  iiujuiry  sent  to  the  membership 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  prac¬ 
tically  all  meml)ers  stated  that  they  are  in  favor  of 
the  new  sizing  terminology  in  ready-to-wear,  and  that 
we  may  count  on  their  cooperation  in  carrying  out  the 
program  in  their  stores. 

Reports  from  the  market,  however,  indicate  that 
manufacturers  are  not  putting  this  program  into  effect 
as  rai)idly  as  buyers  have  a  right  to  expect.  The 
following  paragraph  is  quoted  from  a  letter  just  re¬ 
ceived  : 

“I  sent  an  order  out  to  the  buyers,  marking 
room,  and  everybody  concerned,  and  we  mark¬ 
ed  our  sizes  accordingly,  even  sending  through 
orders  to  manufacturers  the  same  way,  but 
I  find  that  none  of  the  manufacturers  have 
cooj)erated  in  such  marking  of  this  merchan¬ 
dise.  especially  in  dres.ses.  It  is  a  decided 
hardship,  not  only  to  mark  our  goods  in  the 
new  way  when  the  dresses  received  are  mark¬ 
ed  differently,  but  we  are  not  sure  of  getting 
the  size  we  want  when  we  send  our  orders 
through  in  this  fashion.” 

Certainly  this  i)rogram  cannot  be  put  into  effect  un¬ 
less  manufacturers  cooperate  by  marking  ready-to- 
wear  as  agreed  upon. 

The  following  letter  is  being  sent  to  every  imiiortant 
ready-to-wear  manufacturer : 

“Dear  Sir: 

.\11  of  the  imixjrtant  department  stores  of 
the  country  have  stated  that  they  “are  in  favor 


of  the  new  sizing  in  ready-to-wear”  and  we 
may  count  on  their  “cooperation  in  carrying 
out  this  program”  in  their  stores. 

In  the  next  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  we 
want  to  publish  a  list  of  the  manufacturers 
who  are  cooperating  in  putting  this  new’  stand¬ 
ardization  program  into  effect. 

The  new  .size  terminology  is  shown  on  the 
attached  sheet.  Will  you  signify  your  accept¬ 
ance  or  non-acceptance  of  this  size  stardard- 
ization  program  by  returning  the  card  which 
is  enclosed. 

The  acceptance  of  this  program  simply 
means  that  you  will  recognize  the  terminology- 
as  standard  and  adopt  it  as  a  whole  or  tie  uj) 
your  present  size  designation  in  such  a  way 
that  buyer  will  clearly  see  their  relation  with 
the  standard  sizes. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  of  the 
buyers  will  insist  upon  this  new  size  during 
the  first  year  it  is  in  operation.  But  everyone 
agrees  that  uniform  size  designation  is  desir¬ 
able  and  that  the  plan  can  only  l)e  put  into 
effect  by  mutual  coojieration  between  the 
manufacturers  and  the  buyers. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Merchandise’s  Managers’  Division” 

J.L.F. 

If  all  buyers  will  insist  upon  this  marking,  it  can 
be  jnit  into  effect — it  is  evident  that  the  program  can¬ 
not  be  carried  out  if  only  a  few  buyers  ask  for  these 
sizes  in  the  market. 


What  is  a  Part  Wool  Blanket? 


Some  time  ago  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau,  after  a  canvass  of  the  trade,  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  recommendation  to  jobbers  of  cotton  and  woolen 
blankets : 

“When  the  term  wool  or  woolen  is  used 
either  in  such  expression  as  ‘jiart  wool’  or 
‘w’o<il  and  cotton,’  or  in  any  other  way  on 
blanket  labels  or  in  any  other  form  of  adver¬ 
tising,  that  the  approximate  jiercentage  of 
wtK)l  content  of  such  blankets  lie  mentioned 
in  the  same  size  tyjx?  as  the  word  ‘wool’  or 
‘woolen.’ 

“It  is  also  recommended  that  this  recom¬ 
mendation  be  put  into  effect  as  sckmi  as 
possible,  immediately  if  desired,  but  not  later 
than  November  1,  1928.” 

'I'his  recommendation  was  recently  submitted  to  a 
few  leading  merchandise  managers  throughout  the 
country  asking: 


1.  Is  this  recommendation  of  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureau  being  carried  out 
in  your  shopping  area? 

2.  Are  you  personally  in  favor  of  this  recom¬ 
mendation  ? 

3.  Have  you  suggestions  for  improving  the 
general  situation  in  the  merchandising  and 
promotion  of  wool  blankets? 

In  no  shopping  area  was  this  recommendation 
carried  out.  Every  merchandise  manager  ajiproved  of 
the  recommendation  that  wool  blankets  be  labeled  or 
advertised  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
wool  content. 

The  following  comments  are  typical  of  those  re¬ 
ceived.  It  would  seem  that  the  practice  of  the  first 
store  might  well  be  made  the  general  j)ractice  of  the 
trade. 

"In  order  to  play  safe,  we  <lesignate  blankets  witlt 

less  than  25  per  cent  wool  content,  as  cotton  blankets. 

W'e  submit  all  our  blankets  to  laboratory  examination. 


i 
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The  new  HIGBEE  Stores 

Chooses  National  Cash  Registers 

/CLEVELAND’S  great  new  store  .  .  .  the  last 
word  in  modern  shopping  convenience  and 
comfort  ...  is  equipped  with  the  newest  type 
of  National  Cash  Registers.  Multiple  drawers, 
multiple  totals,  automatically  printed  checks 
and  other  features  combine  to  give  the  kind  of 
service  which  Higbee  demands.  With  seventy 
years  of  service  to  look  back  upon,  Higbee  is 
entering  now  upon  new  years  of  an  even 
greater  service.  National  Cash  Registers  have 
been  chosen  to  maintain  and  improve  that 
service  at  the  point  of  the  sale  .  .  .  where  cus¬ 
tomers  appreciate  it  the  most. 

THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Say  you  sow  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


Fifty  of  the  newest  type  Na¬ 
tional  Cash  Registers  serve 
Higbee  customers  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  new  store.  These  ma¬ 
chines  are  of  the  very  highest 
type,  with  multiple  totals  for 
clerks  and  departments,  mul¬ 
tiple  drawers,  automatically 
printed  sales  check,  printed 
totals  and  all  other  features. 


I 
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LABORATORY  SPECIFICATIONS 


Description 
All  WcmjI 
W'ool 

\\  (K)1  &  Cotton 
C'ottoii  &  Wool 
Cotton 


Wool  Content 
at  least  989J- 
90%  to  98% 
50%  to  90% 
25%  to  50% 
under  25%  ” 


“Manufacturers  and  jobbers  ignored  the  recom- 
niendation  of  National  Better  Business  Bureau  and 
up  to  present  are  ticketing  blankets  “part  wool.”  Mer¬ 
chants  and  consumers  are  entitled  to  know  what  they 
are  getting  for  their  money  and  I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  printing  the  exact  (not  approximate)  per¬ 
centage  of  wool  content  in  sizeable  type  that  every¬ 
one  can  read.” 

“There  is  to  much  of  a  tendency  to  promote  cheaper 
wool  blankets  to  the  detriment  of  finer  grades.  The 
attitude  rarely  increases  volume,  but  on  the  other 
hand  decreases  gross  merchandise  margin,  as  those 
cheaper  grades  are  usually  promoted  at  a  low  markup 
and  sometimes  develop  into  a  football. 

“I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  to  label  blankets  as 
the  percentage  of  wool  in  some  of  those  blankets  is 
very  small  and  misleading  to  the  public.” 


“The  following  are  my  suggestions  for  improving 
the  general  situation  in  the  merchandise  and  promotion 
of  wool  blankets. 

“Standardize  the  size  and  weight  of  blankets.  For 
instance,  70x80  pairs  (full  size)  should  weigh  not  less 
than  41/2  to  5  lb;  66x80  pairs,  (twin  size)  should 
weigh  not  less  than  4  to  4^  lb.  Larger  sizes  should 
be  proportionate  in  weight.  This  is  for  all  wool 
blankets.” 


“It  is  my  opinion  that  the  term  “part  wool”  printed 
on  the  ticket  without  the  stated  percentage  of  wool 
is  misleading  and  deceptive.  While  this  deception  is 
not  premeditated  by  the  mills  or  the  large  department 
store  distributors,  it  is  nevertheless  being  done  by  the 
small  store-keepers  and  the  salespeople  through  their 
eagerness  to  consumate  a  sale. 

“The  method  to  improve  the  general  situation  in 
merchandising  and  the  promotion  of  wool  blankets, 
in  my  judgment  should  be  to  promote  the  better  type 
blanket.  The  lower  quality  merchandise,  while  the 
values  are  outstanding  and  has  a  sales  appeal,  does 
not  do  justice  to  the  blanket  industry  nor  to  any  de¬ 
partment.  Style  an<l  quality  should  be  paramount  and 
will  prove  more  advantageous  in  the  long  run.” 


Should  There  be  a  Charge  for  Alterations 
in  Mens  Clothing? 


Alteration  in  men’s  clothing,  according  to  a  study 
made  last  year  by  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division, 
costs  about  5  per  cent  of  sales  in  department  stores 
throughout  the  country. 

The  following  are  typical  comments  by  important 
merchandise  managers  of  men’s  clothing  in  response 
to  a  letter  asking  their  opinion  in  regard  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  or  desirability  of  charging  for  alterations. 

The  majority  of  stores  seem  to  feel  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  charge  but  practically  all  admit  that 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  attempt  to  charge  for 
alteration  “because  certain  lower  priced  chain  stores 
would  perhaps  not  fall  in  line.”  It  would  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  that  to  attempt  to  charge  for  alteration  in  men’s 
clothing  would  be  a  step  backward.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  “no-charge”  basis  has  done  much 
to  encourage  better  sizing  in  men’s  clothing. 

The  chief  argument  for  charging  seems  to  be  that 
of  equalizing  the  charging  for  the  “hard-to-fit”  man. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  this  “unusual”  man  is  found 
in  sufficient  number  to  very  greatly  affect  the  average 
charge  per  customer.  A  large  percentage  of  men’s 
clothing  departments  are  operated  at  a  loss,  but  there 
is  a  strong  reason  to  believe  that  we  must  look  to  some 
more  fundamental  means  of  improving  the  net  profit 
figure.  A  suggestion  which  has  lieen  found  practical 
in  actual  operation  is  presented  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  opinions  below. 

“I  believe  that  stores  will  have  to  come  to  charges 
for  men’s  alterations  before  long,  due  to  the  fairness 
of  it  in  principle — and  because  the  much  lower  selling 
prices  of  clothing  will  simjdy  not  permit  an  extra  cost 
of  4  to  5  per  cent  for  alterations.” 

“We  would  be  very  much  in  favor  of  charging  for 
alterations  in  our  Men’s  Clothing  departments,  but  are 
prevented  from  so  doing  by  competition  with  chains 
of  sj)ecialty  stores.” 


“Frankly  we  see  no  reason  why  the  precedent  of 
not  charging  for  alterations  was  ever  established,  and 
if  all  the  retailers  in  our  town  could  do  this,  we 
naturally  can  see  the  advantage  as  all  workrooms  or 
alterations  in  the  average  department  store  are  liabili¬ 
ties.  The  mark-up  in  men’s  clothing  is  not  sufficient 
to  give  free  alterations.  We  do  it,  however,  as  we 
must  meet  competition  both  in  price  and  in  service, 
if  we  expect  to  maintain  our  prestige  and  volume.” 

“I  believe  it  would  be  a  very  gootl  thing,  providing 
all  reputable  merchants  would  agree  on  a  fixed  charge 
for  each  operation  and  not  allow  an  occasional  lost 
sale  to  make  them  change  their  minds.  I  also  believe 
that  if  a  store  or  two  in  each  city  would  attempt  to 
do  it  and  the  other  stores  are  not  doing  it,  it  would 
retard  their  volume  considerably,  as  I  already  know 
of  a  few  stores  in  the  country,  in  the  different  cities 
that  have  attempted  it  and  did  lose  their  volume.” 

“I  do  not  believe  it  could  be  accomplished  in  spite 
of  its  desirability  because  of  the  number  of  large  cloth¬ 
ing  specialty  stores  that  do  a  real  job  that  you  could 
not  get  to  cooperate  and  charge.  Of  course,  the  cloth¬ 
ing  department  is  not  one  in  which  you  are  able  to 
maintain  a  large  markup  so  that  the  high  percentage 
of  cost  of  alteration  plus  your  reductions  and  general 
operating  costs,  makes  it  extremely  difficult  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  to  make  a  net  profit  in  the  clothing  de¬ 
partment.  ” 

“T  personally  believe  that  it  would  be  a  very  good 
idea  to  make  a  charge  on  the  alteration  of  Men’s 
Ciotliing.  and  feel  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
t.iat  a  regulation  like  this  would  be  carried  out  through¬ 
out  the  better  stores,  and  in  making  a  charge  of  this 
kind  ciistcaners  would  not  expect  as  much  as  they  do 
now.’’ 
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SAVES  TIME  AND  LABOR 
IN  POSTING  PURCHASE 
AND  PAYMENT  RECORDS 


Say  you  sazo  it  m  THE  BULLETIN 


In  one  operation  this  new  machine  writes  remittance 
advices  .  .  .  departmental  purchase  records  .  .  .  and 
register  of  approved  invoices,  thus  handling  posting  of 
debits  and  credits  at  the  same  time.  In  the  same  opera¬ 
tion,  new  totals  payable  on  the  remittance  advices,  and 
new  retail,  as  well  as  new  cost  totals,  on  the  depart¬ 
mental  purchase  records  are  created.  Expense  and  service 
purchases  are  posted  in  a  similar  manner. 

After  the  remittance  advices  have  been  audited  and 
approved,  checks  in  payment  and  the  check  register  are 
written  as  one  operation. 

For  complete  information,  or  a  demonstration,  telephone 
the  local  Burroughs  office  or  write — 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 

Burroughs 


BURROUGHS 

TYPEWRITER  BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINE 
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“I  note  that  the  alteration  charges  are  running  from 
4  to  5%  to  sales  which  I  admit  is  high  but  I  do  not 
think  the  necessary  evil  can  be  eliminated  gratis  and 
a  charge  made  for  this  service.  The  majority  of 
clothiers  and  men’s  clothing  departments  in  department 
stores  established  this  condition  for  a  good  many  years 
and  unless  there  could  be  a  national  understanding  to 
make  a  charge  for  alterations  any  similar  group,  no 
matter  how  small  or  large,  could  not  overcome  this 
expense. 

“I  want  to  add,  however,  that  in  order  to  make  a 
better  net  profit  in  the  men’s  clothing  division,  especially 
in  department  stores,  I  believe  that  careful  buying,  a 
larger  turnover  and  fewer  price  lines  would  help  the 
excessive  markdown  condition  that  exists  and  if  this 
could  l)e  kept  to  a  minimum,  I  believe  that  the  alteration 
charges  gratis  would  figure  very  small  in  the  picture. 
I  also  want  to  add  that  charging  for  alterations  would 
certainly  decrease  the  selling  possibilities  for  men’s 
clothing  in  department  stores.” 

“We  believe  it  can  be  partially  licked  by  selecting 
models  of  clothing  more  carefully  to  fit  the  various 
types  of  men;  also  the  very  unsatisfactory  habit  of 
trying  to  fit  an  irregular  with  a  regular  suit  and  spend 
five  to  eight  dollars  for  altering  same  and  still  be 
unsatisfactory  to  tbe  customer. 

“You  will  find  on  careful  check  up  that  clothes 
properly  fitted  and  using  the  proper  models  require 
very  little  alterations  and  often  only  the  cuffing  of 
the  trousers  or  extending  or  narrowing  the  vest.  And, 
inasmuch  as  that  part  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
suit  before  wrapping  it  up,  we  personally  do  not  see 
how  we  could  charge  for  same.” 

“If  it  were  possible  to  get  everyone  to  agree  to  this 
policy  in  a  city  it  could  be  put  over. 

“If  the  major  departments  and  stores  were  to  adopt 
this  policy  the  smaller  ones  on  a  “no  charge”  basis 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organization  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  We  nave  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store. 


CONTROLLER 

Last  ten  years  with  highly  successful  store  as  statistical 
manager  and  controller ;  accounts  payable ;  accounts  receivable ; 
inventories ;  merchandise  control ;  pricing  experience ;  credits 
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would  possibly  advertise  this  to  further  their  business 
and  no  doubt  it  would  help  them. 

“The  man  who  is  hard  to  fit  and  requires  heavy 
alterations  is  penalized  and  the  retailer  would  be  driving 
him  to  the  merchant  tailor  through  heavy  alteration 
charges.  Every  merchant  no  doubt  would  like  to 
charge  for  alterations,  if  possible  to  do  so  without 
causing  him  loss  of  volume.” 

“A  questionnaire  recently  sent  to  all  of  the  clothing 
stores  of  our  city  indicated  that  the  majority  of  them 
were  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing 
if  this  could  be  done,  but  had  great  doubts  about  the 
advisability  of  trying  it  at  this  time  and  also  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  doing  it  at  all.  About  fifty  percent  of  the 
replies  stated  that  they  were  sure  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  do  a  thing  of  this  kind  inasmuch  as  the 
$22.50  clothing  houses  and  other  similar  chain  groups 
would  not  go  in  on  a  thing  of  this  kind.  I  am  very 
sure  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  but  it  has  been 
tried  once  or  twice  by  important  stores  and  they  had  to 
go  back  to  the  no  charge  basis. 

“There  has  been  much  discussion  recently  regarding 
the  poor  profit  or  no  profit  shown  in  Men’s  Clothing 
Departments  in  large  department  stores  and  the  easiest 
excuse  to  offer  is  that  alteration  costs  are  so  high  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  show  much  profit. 

“I  am  of  the  firm  belief  that  this  is  not  the  answer 
regarding  our  profits.  I  believe  that  the  clothing  busi¬ 
ness,  with  most  concerns,  is  still  done  as  it  was  years 
ago,  inasmuch  as  they  try  to  buy  most  of  their  needs 
twice  a  year  and  this  buying  period  is  three  to  six 
months  in  advance  of  the  selling  period.  I  believe  the 
clothing  manufacturers  will  have  to  get  in  line  with 
other  manufacturers  to  the  extent  that  they  can  sell 
merchandise  practically  twelve  months  of  the  year  in¬ 
stead  of  showing  their  line  twice  a  year  and  between 
these  periods  have  nothing  to  offer  you  but  close-outs 
or  rejects.” 


and  collections ;  supervision  office  150  people ;  thoroughly  versed 
in  personnel  and  executive  problems  and  management.  H-52-31. 

STORE  M.^NAGER— RESE.\RCH  OR  SALES 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 

Manager  of  chain  department  store  seeks  new  connection. 
Increased  business  65  per  cent  during  October,  1930  as  com¬ 
pared  with  October,  1929.  Increase  of  31.6  per  cent  for  five 
months  of  1930  over  same  period  of  1929.  Other  positions 
held;  sales  and  advertising  manager;  director  of  publicity  for 
manufacturers;  research  and  sales  promotion,  mail  order  house; 
special  sales  promotion  work  for  two  of  Chicago’s  largest 
department  stores ;  sales  promotion  and  advertising  manager 
of  chain  of  drug  stores  and  chain  of  jewelry  stores;  copy 
chief  of  advertising  agency.  Sixteen  years  of  experience. 
Connection  in  or  around  Chicago  preferred.  H-53-31. 

MERCHANDISING  EXECUTIVE 
Merchandising  executive  with  ten  years  of  experience  seeks 
position  in  management,  merchandising  or  buying.  H-54-31. 
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Economies  of  Factory  Prepacking— from  page  534) 

oiiiics  are  enormous.  Considering  store  handling  alone,  shipments  of  standard  containers  have  shown  100  per 
the  following  production  figures  resulted:  cent  jicrfect  performance. 


Former 

.Method 

New  Method 

- , 

Production  increase  in  percent 

Store 

Packinq 

Prepacks 

of  prepacks  over  forer  store 

.Irticle 

Min. 

Sec. 

.Min. 

Sec, 

Packing 

Zeppelin 

3 

30 

0 

55 

282% 

.\uto  Bus 

4 

30 

0 

55 

391% 

.■\rmv  Truck 

3 

30 

0 

55 

282% 

.Aeroplane 

3 

15 

0 

55 

285% 

Table,  2  chair  set 

7 

15 

0 

55 

700% 

Peddle  Car 

5 

30 

0 

55 

500% 

BlackNiards  . 

5 

15 

0 

56 

462% 

1  )esk  Sets 

6 

0 

2 

0 

200% 

Roller  Skates  . 

3 

0 

0 

50 

260% 

.\utos  . 

15 

0 

2 

45 

445% 

A  survey  covering  all  prepacked  articles  sold  from  a 
certain  department  store  during  the  month  of  March 
1931  show  the  following  marked  savings  in  having  mer¬ 
chandise  prepacked  at  the  factory  as  against  store 
packing  the  same  items. 

Total  prepacked  items  sold  during  March  1931  .  49,405 

Total  prepacking  charges  .  $5,597.00 

Prepack  charge  per  package  .  .11 

Estimated  store  packing  cost  for  sale  items .  7,003.00 

Estimated  store  packing  cost  per  package  .14 

This  shows  an  actual  saving  of  3  cents  per  package. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  added  to  this  store  pack¬ 
ing  cost,  on  items  not  jjrepacked,  must  be  added  the 
original  bulk  factory  packing  charges.  Prepacking  has 
also  materially  reduced  customer  complaints  on  dam¬ 
aged  merchandise.  Comparing  ratio  of  customer  com¬ 
plaints  to  entire  volume  transactions  for  March,  1931, 
with  the  same  ratio  for  March,  1930,  we  find  a  reduc¬ 
tion  from  2.04  to  1.30  per  cent. 

There  were  special  surveys  and  studies  made,  also 
accurate  records  kept  of  the  number  of  prepacks 
handled,  of  the  breakage  and  of  the  comparative  costs 
and  savings  between  former  bulk  packing  and  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  packing  and  handling.  Some  of  these  records 
and  surveys  show  substantial  savings  in  actual  pack¬ 
ing  costs,  besides  the  additional  economies  from  such 
indirect  savings  as  less  handling,  lower  warehousing 
cost,  less  damage  in  freight  transit,  stockroom  and  de¬ 
livery,  no  cost  for  unpacking,  no  crates,  barrels,  straw, 
etc.  to  be  disposed  of  lower  cost  of  stocking,  lower  cost 
of  order  filling  and  better  satisfied  customer. 

Breakage  Reduction 

Glass  and  china  ware  seemed  to  be  the  worst  offender 
as  far  as  breakage  and  unnecessary  handling  was  con¬ 
cerned.  Studies  were  made  in  some  of  the  Metropolitan 
Xew  York  department  stores  to  ascertain  the  savings 
in  prepacking  all  china  and  glassware  sets.  Breakage  of 
china  and  glassware  sets,  when  bulk  packed  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  and  repacked  at  the  store,  often  reached  as  high 
as  18  per  cent.  These  same  sets  were  factory  pre¬ 
packed  in  standard  containers  and  records  of  perform¬ 
ance  kept  over  a  period  of  several  months  show  a  re¬ 
duction  in  breakage  to  approximately  1  per  cent.  Many 

The  prepacking  cost  for  these  sets  was  found  in  most 
cases  to  be  less  than  the  bulk  packing  cost.  For  example, 
the  bulk  packed  32  pc.  china  set  cost  28  per  cent  more 
to  handle  in  a  store  than  the  same  set  factorv  prepacked. 


Another  popular  set  of  53  pcs.  cost  35  per  cent  more  to 
handle  when  bulk  packed. 

The  department  stores  made  accurate  detailed  studies 
to  find  out  this  time  and  labor  saving  in  store  handling, 
from  Receiving  Room  to  Delivery  Room,  on  Factory 
Prepacked  sets.  Similar  studies  were  made  on  sets  bulk 
packed  at  the  Factory  and  repacked  in  the  store.  The 
following  chart  gives  the  comparative  time  of  handling 
during  each  operation,  as  the  merchandise  goes  through 
the  different  departments  of  the  store. 

Comparative  Time  Analysis  of  Former  Bulk  Packing 
Methods  and  New  Factory  Prepacking  Method  in 
Handling  32  pc.  China  Dinner  Sets,  from 
Receiving  Room  to  Delivery 
former  Method  of  Bulk  Packed  in  Straw — Filled  Case 

TIME 

1.  P'rom  Express  Truck  at  Receiving  Min. 

Platform  to  Receiving  Rm.  Min.  Sec.  Per  Set 

(a)  Bulk  shipment  received  in  casks, 

25  32  pc.  sets 

(b)  Unloading  3  men  x  2  minutes — 

6  minutes  .  15 

(c)  One  man  to  truck  cask  into  Re¬ 
ceiving  Room — 3  min .  7 

(d)  Three  men  to  take  cask  off  truck 
and  place  in  proper  position.  3 

men  x  2  minutes  6  minutes  15 

Handling  per  set  .  Yi 

2.  In  Receiving  Room 

Opening  and  placing  on  checkers 
table  and  marking  this  merchan¬ 
dise.  (done  by  an  experienced 
china  receiving  man) 

Twenty-five  32  pc.  sets  packed  in 
loose  straw,  800  pieces — bZ'/i  min¬ 
utes  .  2J/2 

Handling  per  set  .  2j4 

3.  Prom  Marking  Table  to  Stock  Room 
and  Placed  in  Stock  Bin 

Stock  man  trucks  loose  stock  from 
marking  table,  placed  it  in  stock  bin. 

(a)  8  loose  32  pc.  sets  can  be  placed 

in  a  truck,  256  pieces — 2  min¬ 
utes  . 15 

(b)  Trucking  from  table  to  bin,  2 

minutes  . 15 

(c)  Placing  into  proper  stt>ck  bin.  1  M. 

50  sec . 14 

Handling  per  set  K 

4.  From  Stock  Room  by  Order  Selector 
to  Packing  Room 
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(a)  Order  picker  can  select  from  bin 
and  assemble  on  shelf  or  floor. 

One  32  pc.  set  .  114 

Eight  32  pc.  sets  loose — 1  truck 
load 

(b)  To  load  eight  32  pc.  sets  into 
truck  to  send  to  packing  room. 

1  minute  34  seconds  .  12 

(c)  To  push  truck  from  stock  bin  to 

packers  inspection  table,  2  min¬ 
utes  .  15 

(d)  Order  selector  to  unload  truck  and 

lay  on  inspecting  table,  min¬ 
utes  .  12 

Handling  per  set  2 

5.  b'rom  Packing  R(K)m  to  Delivery 
(Packing  of  this  Mdse.) 

(a)  Inspector  tests  pieces  and  delivers 

to  packers  shelf  2 

(b)  Packing  Labor,  eight  32  pc.  sets 

per  hr.  7 14  niin.  set  .  7pi 

(c)  Alaterial — Excelsior  and  carton 

Handling  per  set  .  9’/2 

Average  Total  handling  15)4 

•Vrtt'  Method  of  Factory  Prepacking  in 
Indiridiial  R.  D.  G.  A.  Factory  Prepack  Standard  1-1/? 
China  32  Containers 

TIME 

1.  From  Express  Truck  at  Receiving  Platform  Min.  Sec. 

to  Receiving  Room.  Per  Set 

(a)  Shipment  received  250,  32  pc.  sets  pre¬ 
packed  in  individual  strawless  cartons. 

(b)  Unloading  2  men — 5  prepacks  per  minute 

2  man  x  50  minutes — 100  minutes  24 

(c)  One  man  to  truck  into  receiving  room. 

50  boxes  per  truckload — 2)4  min. ;  5  truck- 

loads  X  2)4  min. — 12)4  .  3 

(d)  Merchandise  not  taken  off  truck. 

2.  In  Receiving  Room  (Marking  this  merchan¬ 
dise) 

250—32  pc.  prepacked  sets  to  be  marked.  6 
sets  per  min.  or  10  seconds  each  (handling 

per  set)  .  10 

This  includes  time  to  empty  and  refill 
and  reset  type  holder.  Not  necessary  to 
remove  mdse,  from  truck  while  going 
through  receiving  room. 

3.  From  Marking  Table  to  Stock  Room  and 
Placed  in  Stock 

(a)  Trucking  from  front  of  marking  table  to 
stock  room. 

1.  To  truck  in  loaded — 50  prepacks  per 
load,  3  min. 

2.  To  truck  out  unloaded.  2  min. 

3.  5  trips  X  5  minutes — 25  minutes 

4.  250  prepacks — 25  minutes 

5.  1  prepack — 6  seconds  .  6 

(b)  From  off  trucks  and  properly  stocked 

1.  4  prepacks  per  minute  2  men 

2.  62)4  minutes  x  2  men — 125  minutes 

3.  Total — 250  prepacks — 125  minutes 

1  prepack — 30  seconds  .  30 

4.  From  Stock  Room  by  Order  Selector  to  Pack¬ 
ing  Room. 

Order  picker  selects  from  stock 

(a)  And  loads  on  stock  nwm  truck  25,  32  pc. 

sets  . 24  min. 

(b)  And  pushes  loaded  truck  from  stock 

to  packers  inspection  table  3  min. 

Total,  25,  32  pc.  sets  .  27  min. 

Total,  1  32  pc.  sets  .  65 

(c)  Order  selector  Does  Not  Unload  truck,  but 
turns  complete  truck  load  over  to  packing 
inspector.  Mdse,  is  then  taggetl  out  by 
packers  while  on  truck.  Packing  room 
trucker  pushes  complete  load  direct  to 
delivery. 


From  Packing  Room  to  Delivery 

(a)  Labor — The  packer*  munediately  tags  this 

mdse,  out,  60  per  hour  . 

(b)  Material — None 


Average  Total  Handling 

Former  Bulk  Packing  Time 
New  F'actory  Prepacking  Time 


3  Min.  18  Sec. 
Per  Set 

15  min.  15  sec. 

3  min.  18  sec. 


S.WING  IN  TIME  11  min.  57  sec. 

Similar  studies  were  made  on  the  53  piece  and  94 
piece  china  sets,  showing  the  following  results: 

53  pc.  China  Dinner  Set 
Former  Bulk  Packing  Time  22min.  15sec. 

New  Factory  Prepacking  Time  3  min.  48  sec. 

S.WTNG  IN  TIME  ..  18min.21sec. 

04  pc.  China  Dinner  Set 
Former  Bulk  Packing  Time  34  min.  15  sec. 

New  Factory  Prepacking  Time  5min.  llsec. 


SAVING  IN  TIME 


29  min.  4  sec. 


'I'he  above  three  sets  were  specifically  studied,  although 
now  all  china  and  glassware  sets  are  factory  prepacked 
in  specially  designed  containers. 

Scientific  Control 

The  success  of  Factory  Prepacking  in  New  York 
stores  has  Ijeen  due  to  the  constant  thoroughness  of  the 
Factory  Prepacking  Committee  and  the  active  and  delib¬ 
erate  control  by  each  of  the  member  stores ;  first,  in  an¬ 
alyzing  the  conditions  in  their  store,  comparing  ad¬ 
vantages  of  carefully  controlled  factory  prepacking  over 
former  methods  of  bulk  packing  and  manufacturers  unit 
l)acking ;  then,  scientifically  designing,  testing  and  adopt¬ 
ing  as  standard,  containers  offering  a  minimum  break¬ 
age  and  handling  at  a  minimum  cost;  and,  finally,  co¬ 
operating  to  make  the  same  demands  upon  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  A  store  cannot  expect  to  gain  the  greatest 
benefits  of  factory  prepacking  unless  it  sets  up  a  system 
by  which  Factory  Prepacking  can  l)e  organized  and  con¬ 
trolled  in  as  definite  a  manner  as  the  New  York  stores 
have  done. 

Bulk  packing,  becoming  too  cumbersome  and  imprac¬ 
ticable  for  so  many  commodities,  was  naturally  giving 
way  to  more  up-to-date  methods  Unit  packing,  taking 
the  place  of  bulk  packing,  submitted  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  was  so  poor  and  inadequate  that  discredit  and  ruin 
was  being  heaped  about  the  system  of  selling  from  sam¬ 
ple  merchandise  previously  packed  in  sales  units. 

The  Factory  Prepacking  Committee,  to  clarify  this 
chaotic  situation,  agreed  uixui  certain  rules  of  procedure 
and  definitions  of  terms  which  they  followed  closely. 
Instead  of  using  the  ill  reputed  term  “unit  packing,” 
the  committee  chose  “factory  prepacking” — to  mean  the 
scientific  packing  of  merchandise  at  its  source  in  indi¬ 
vidual  or  selling  units,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  de¬ 
partment  store  may  deliver  these  units  safely  to  their 
customers  wdthout  the  necessity  of  repacking  at  the  store. 
X’arious  kinds  and  methods  of  packing  were  closely  ex¬ 
amined,  efficiency,  economy  and  customer  satisfaction 
as  paramount  requisites  and  straw  and  excelsior  as  pack¬ 
ing  material  in  either  bulk  or  unit  shipments  was  de¬ 
cided  to  be  highly  undesirable.  Corrugated  containers 
with  corrugated  interiors,  commonly  called  “strawless 
packing”  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  best  solutions  to  this 
problem  of  safe  and  economical  jacking. 

“Strawless  Packing”  is  a  term  applied  to  containers 
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in  which  tlit  interior  packing  is  other  than  straw  or 
excelsior,  and,  usually  of  corrugated  material,  carefully 
made  uj)  into  comi>artments  or  cells  with  protective 
liners,  partitions,  trays  and  ptids  to  safely  cushion  the 
merchandise  from  all  outside  blows  and  inside  friction 
or  contact.  'I'his  strawless  packing,  scientifically  de- 
signeil.  is  recommended  at  the  present  time  for  all  pre¬ 
packing,  wherever  possible,  as  the  most  efficient  and 
economical. 

In  designing  a  container  for  an  article  or  set  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  a  designing  engineer,  using  the  above  princi¬ 
ples  of  construction,  builds  up  the  protective  interior 
which  holds  the  merchandise  securely.  This  package  is 
given  drop  and  compression  tests  to  prove  its  worth  in 
freight  transit  and  in  stockrcnmi  and  delivery  handling. 
Oftentimes  actual  freight  shipments  and  store  delivery 
tests  are  made  on  these  containers,  after  which  they  are 
examined  and,  if  necessary,  improvements  made.  When 
the  container  jiroves  thoroughly  satisfactory,  a  detailed 
drawing  is  made  with  specifications  and  directions  for 
its  construction  and  packing.  This  design  is  then 
adopted  as  a  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  Factory 
l’re[)acking  Standard  and  copies  sent  to  manufacturers 
with  instructions  that  all  shipments  to  member  stores 
l)e  packed  accordingly.  Manufacurers  are  further  in¬ 
structed  that  the  material  used  in  the  containers  be  of 
such  (juality  as  to  safely  carry  the  commodity  from 
manufacturer  to  consumer  without  soilage  or  damage 
and  for  this  performance  the  manufacturer  would  be 


held  responsible.  Also,  merchandise  manufacturers  are 
retjuired  to  submit  sample  containers,  either  to  the 
central  Retail  Dr\’  Goods  Association  bureau  or  to  the 
particular  store  concerned,  for  ai)proval  as  to  quality, 
workmanship  and  material.  I'lie  Factory  Prepacking 
Committee  has  been  examining  and  testing  containers 
made  by  various  corrugated  bo.x  manufacturers  and  on 
finding  workmanship  and  (juality  satisfactory,  approving 
them  as  acceptable  to  member  stores  for  the  prepacking 
of  the  particular  item  of  merchandise. 

To  date,  there  have  been  fifty  Factory  Prepacking 
Standard  designs  adopted  and  in  use,  covering  various 
articles  of  china  and  glassware,  household  furnishings, 
novelties  and  toys.  Over  200  other  containers  have  been 
designed  and  in  use  by  memlier  stores  atid  the  Factory 
Prepacking  Combmittee,  watching  the  perfonnance  of 
these  containers,  will  either  adopt  them  as  Standards  or 
make  improvements,  if  necessary. 

The  accomplishments  for  the  last  year  have  l)een  so 
worth  while  in  prepacking  domestic  commodities  deliv¬ 
ered  to  New  York,  that  active  plans  are  now  being  made 
to  extend  the  scojh;  of  Factory  1‘repacking  to  include 
imports  from  foreign  countries.  It  seems  at  this  time 
profitable  to  send  standard  containers  abroad  to  Ije 
packed  and  returned  and  that  the  stivings  derived  will 
b.‘  approximately  the  same  as  those  in  prepacking  do- 
me.stic  commodities. 

{Continued  on  page  572) 


Analyze  Your  Business 


THE  FUTURE  of  Business  depends  on 
the  soundness  and  the  rightness  of  the 
individual  organization  now.  A  complete 
analysis  of  your  business  may  prove  of  in¬ 
calculable  value. 


the  proper  remedy.  Safe  and  steady  prog¬ 
ress,  unrestrained  by  doubt  or  fear,  is  best 
assured  when  an  enterprise  is  in  a  condition 
of  proven  health. 


Good  Management  considers  Modern  Ac¬ 
countancy  as  the  experienced  diagnostician 
of  business,  because  it  analyzes  and  inter¬ 
prets  conditions — and  helps  to  lay  the  safe 
and  sane  foundation  for  the  future  health 
of  business. 


Quite  like  a  physician’s  examination  to 
guard  your  health,  an  expert  study  in  de¬ 
tail  of  all  operations  in  all  departments  of 
your  business  is  directed  toward  determin¬ 
ing  any  weakness  and  promptly  applying 
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ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 
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Retail  Sales  Taxing 

(Continued  from  p(ujc  528) 


source  of  strife  in  one  regular  and  two  special  sessions 
of  the  State  Legislature  this  summer,  retailers  have 
excellent  cause  to  celebrate  the  defeat  of  numerous 
retail  general  and  selective  sales  tax  bills.  The  chief 
of  these,  which  was  made  the  subject  of  a  real  drive 
by  Florida  real  estate  interests,  would  have  levied  a 
Hat  sales  tax  at  a  2%  rate  on  all  dealer  sales  in  the 
state.  The  sales  tax  battle  was  so  bitter  that  business 
was  disorganized.  Merchants  throughout  the  state  now 
are  organizing  for  an  equally  strenuous  legislative 
struggle  in  1933.  The  situation  in  Florida  was  met 
temporarily  by  an  addition  to  the  gas  tax,  and  the  im- 
jMjsition  of  a  d(x:umentary  and  intangible  property  tax. 

In  what  was  descril)ed  as  the  most  turbulent  legisla¬ 
tive  session  of  recent  years,  Alabama  merchants  finally 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  graduated  gross  sales  tax — 
modeled  after  the  Kentucky  law — which  earlier  in  the 
session  was  recommended  by  the  taxation  committee. 
Consequently,  a  net  income  tax  measure  was  adopted 
and  1  cent  was  added  to  the  gasoline  tax.  Merchants 
in  leading  Alabama  cities  were  compelled  to  wage  an 
active  fight  against  the  proposed  sales  tax  measure. 

In  Mississippi  where  a  general  sales  tax  was  im¬ 
posed  in  1929,  and  in  Louisiana  where  a  duplicate  of 
the  Kentucky  law  was  proposed  last  year,  the  legisla¬ 
tures  were  not  in  session.  Advices  from  New  Orleans 
indicate  that  the  Kentucky  type  law  will  again  be  offered 
when  the  legislature  convenes  next  year,  as  a  solution 
of  the  developing  fiscal  problem. 

Tennessee 

Intensive  and  continuous  organization  of  retailers 
throughout  'I'ennessee,  with  many  town  meetings  and 
resort  to  old-time  political  tactics,  was  necessary  to 
defeat  the  program  of  retail  sales  taxes  proposed  at 
Nashville  this  year.  Although  the  various  measures 
were  defeated  in  the  initial  session,  the  fight  will  be 
re-opened  in  the  Fall  as  Tennessee’s  tax  problem  is  by 
no  means  solved.  Four  different  proposals,  in  addition 
to  a  special  measure  levied  directly  at  chain  stores, 
were  under  consideration  there.  The  chief  fight  was 
made  in  behalf  of  a  duplicate  of  the  Kentucky  gradu¬ 
ated  gross  sales  act.  Nashville  and  Memphis  retailers 
developed  an  active  state-wide  organization  to  prevent 
the  imposition  of  these  measures  and  are  carrying  the 
fight  into  the  Fall  session.  They  are  credited  with 
having  been  active  factors  in  the  defeat  of  Governor 
Horton,  who  in  1929  advocated  the  gross  sales  tax  as 
the  replacement  of  the  land  tax  in  that  state.  Tennessee 
merchants,  as  I  view  the  situation,  are  by  no  means 
“out  of  the  woods.” 

In  Kentucky  where  in  1930  merchants  received  the 
most  severe  tax  blow  ever  imposed  through  the  impos¬ 
ition  of  the  graduated  sales  levy,  the  legislature  was  not 
in  session  during  1931. 

In  West  Virginia  where  a  gross  sales  tax  has  been 
effective  since  1921,  numerous  efforts  were  made  this 
year  to  revise  its  provisions,  but  the  legislature  finally 
adjourned  without  material  change  in  the  present  law. 
.\  bill  abolishing  the  present  gross  sales  tax  was  passed 
by  the  House,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  It  is 


t  rohable,  however,  that  the  West  Virginia  law  will  not 
be  abandoned  until  the  state,  through  constitutional 
amendment,  makes  possible  the  enactment  of  a  rational 
intangible  jiroperty  tax  measure. 

North  Central  States 

In  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  retail 
sales  taxing  was  a  ilefinite  threat  this  year  throughout  | 

the  months  the  legislatures  of  these  states  were  in  i 

session.  ; 

In  Ohio,  in  addition  to  various  jiroposals  levying  spec¬ 
ial  ta.xes  on  chain  stores,  the  official  tax  commission  ^ 
appointed  to  develop  a  long-time  program  for  the  state,  * 
suggested  and  introduced  a  general  retail  sales  ta.x  on  a 
Hat  1%  basis.  The  situation  was  relieved,  however,  by 
the  fact  that  a  new  system  of  taxing  intangible  property  I 
was  made  possible  through  a  recent  constitutional 
amendment,  and  there  was  a  general  sentiment  in  favor 
of  experimenting  with  this  ))lan.  It  was  adopted,  but  if 
the  revenue  jjroduced  is  not  satisfact(»ry,  Ohio  in  1933  i 
must  choose  between  a  state  net  income  tax  or  a  general  ; 
-sales  levy.  Retail  organizations,  realizing  that  this  al¬ 
ternative  is  probable,  have  sponsored  the  income  tax  as 
the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

In  Indiana  where  a  general  1%  sales  tax  was  recom¬ 
mended  last  Winter  by  the  official  state  commission, 
the  retailers  organized  intensively  and  handled  the  sit¬ 
uation  at  Indianapolis  so  effectively  that  the  various 
sales  tax  ])roposals  were  all  defeated.  It  is  significant,  | 
however,  that  Indiana  has  not  .solved  its  taxation  diffi-  j 
culties  and  a  future  battle  along  these  lines  may  be 
ex])ected. 

Special  “Luxury”  Taxes 

It  likewise  is  significant  that  while  the  general  sales  i 
tax  was  being  pushed  in  Indiana,  supplemental  bills  s 
were  introduced  levying  high  special  sales  taxes  on 
many  types  of  “luxuries” — clothing,  shoes,  furniture,  B 

etc.,  where  the  retail  selling  price  exceeded  certain  ) 

stipulated  sums.  Many  sales  tax  students  contend  that 
these  supplemental  taxes  must  l)e  levied  if  a  flat  sales 
tax  is  levied. 

In  Michigan,  where  the  situation  was  complicated  j 
by  a  bitter  chain  store  fight,  a  duplicate  of  the  Kentucky  |  ; 
graduated  sales  tax  which  would  have  levied  crushing  i  = 
burdens  on  the  large  department  stores,  finally  was 
defeated  on  roll-call  by  a  narrow  margin  in  the  House.  i 
It  is  probable  that  Michigan  will  require  a  sjiecial  . 
session  this  Fall  to  further  consider  taxation  matters,  j  | 

and  a  return  of  the  old  fight  may  be  exiiected.  Leading  1  i 

Detroit  retailers  were  compelled  to  wade  into  the  battle,  ' 
and  to  exert  their  maximum  influence. 

Wisconsin  merchants  were  forced  to  put  up  a  hard 
fight  to  defeat  a  graduated  sales  tax  modeled  after  the 
Kentucky  statute,  but  were  finally  successful.  At  the  ; 
close  of  the  session,  which  extended  well  into  the  ' 
Summer,  the  situation  was  complicated  by  the  passage 
of  a  s])ecific  anti-chain  store  measure  which  was  later 
defeated  through  a  technicality.  Wisconsin,  with  an 
unsatisfactory  net  income  tax,  still  is  facing  the  prob-  ; 
lem  of  raising  additional  revenue  to  decrease  the  real  ['> 
estate  burden.  K 
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Relieve  your  CUSTOMER  LEDGER 


Kardex  provides  a  close  and  reli, 
able  collection  follow-up  that  frees 
the  ledger  from  undue  interference, 
speeds  collections  and,  by  reducing 
the  number  of  delinquents  who 
invariahly  huy  elsewhere,  actually 
increases  sales.  Collection  analysts 
are  able,  at  a  glance,  to  review  ever)- 
account  and  speedily  specify  steps 
to  be  taken  in  its  handling. 


compact  space,  Kanlcx  renders 
speedier  service  to  the  custoiiier  and 
economical  service  to  the  store. 
Constant  interference  with  book¬ 
keepers  is  eliminated. 

Kardex  i»  ideal  new  huginens  etfuipmetit 
for  Retailers,  larne  or  small 

Kardex  Collection  ami  (Credit  Refer 
Record  is  already  profitably  and 
successfully  serving  its  two-f<dd  pur¬ 
pose  in  retail  stores  whose  charge 
accounts  vary  from  2,000  to  200,(M)0 
in  number.  Investigate  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  your  establishment. 

Mail  the  Coupon  today.  Kardex 
Division,  Remington  Rand.  Buffalo, 
New  York.  Sales  Offices  in  all 
Principal  Cities. 


•HE  ledger  has  always  proven  a 


X  slow  and  cumbersome  reference 
for  credit  refers  and  collection  fol¬ 
low-ups.  Today,  due  to  the  constant 
increase  in  number  of  charge  ac¬ 
counts,  retailers  are  finding  their 
ledgers  overburdened  to  a  point 
where  bookkeeping  efficiency  is 
affected,  credit  service  slowed  and 
collection  costs  increased. 

An  Efficient  System  of  Collection 
Follow-Up  Eliminating  Ledger 
Consultation 

To  relieve  the  ledger  from  this  in¬ 
terference,  Remington  Rand  intro¬ 
duces  a  new  system  —  the  Kardex 
Combined  Collection  and  Credit  Re¬ 
fer  Record — new  business  equip¬ 
ment  that  isa  positive  profitproducer. 


A  Fast,  Economical  System  of  Credit 
Refers  that  frees  the  Ledger 
from  Interference 

Kardex  also  provides  a  credit  refer 
system  for  charge  sales  that  can¬ 
not  be  approved  from  the  Credit 
Authorization  File.  By  housing 
complete  credit  information  in  a 


Remington  Rand 


booklet  "Kardex  (Combined  Collection  and  (Credit  Refer  Record  for  Retail  Storex. 


Name. 


Address. 
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It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  East  of  the  Miss¬ 
issippi,  in  l)oth  industrial  and  agricultural  states,  the 
taxation  of  retail  sales  has  become  a  major  political 
(piestion.  In  the  West,  except  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  situation  is  less  acute. 

Upper  Mississippi  Region 

The  situation  was  so  serious  in  Minnesota,  however, 
that  St.  Paul  and  Minneaix)lis  merchants  this  year  set 
up  a  special  state-wide  organization  to  defeat  the  sales 
tax  movement  ami  are  continuing  it  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Minnesota’s  legislative  program  has  not  been  de¬ 
termined.  Althougli  a  number  of  selective  sales  tax 
bills  were  introduced,  the  chief  proposal  levied  a  gen¬ 
eral  tax  of  two  tenths  of  one  percent  on  all  retail 
sales  in  excess  of  $(>0,000.00.  Early  in  the  session  the 
merchants’  organization  secured  a  pronouncement  from 
the  (jovernor  to  the  effect  that  he  would  veto  such  a 
bill  if  it  were  passed,  and  the  fight  temporarily  died 
down. 

Illinois 

In  Illinois,  income  taxing  rather  than  sales  taxing 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  extended  legislative  ses¬ 
sion  at  Springfield.  No  general  sales  tax  was  proi>osed 
this  year,  although  the  House  passed  a  stiff  chain  store 
si)ecial  tax  measure  which  was  later  defeated  in  the 
•Senate.  Illinois  seems  to  l)e  committed  to  income  tax¬ 
ing  as  a  method  of  relieving  real  estate,  although  efforts 
in  recent  sessions  to  adopt  such  legislation  have  proven 
unsuccessful. 

In  Iowa  and  Missouri,  sales  taxing  was  not  a  major 
issue  in  the  bitter  fights  which  marked  the  attempts  to 
revise  the  existing  taxing  systems. 

In  Iowa,  the  joint  legislative  commission  early  in  the 
year  turned  thumbs  down  on  any  general  or  graduated 
sales  tax  but  directed  attention  to  selective  sales  taxes 
on  luxury  items  as  a  {)ossible  source  of  new  revenue. 
Chief  attention  was  devoted,  however,  to  the  i>ossibili- 
ties  of  the  income  tax,  which  although  defeated  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  legislative  session  remains  a  lead¬ 
ing  political  issue  in  that  state. 

In  Missouri,  the  tax  fight  centered  entirely  around 
the  Gary  program  of  increasing  the  levy  on  incomes. 
There  was  a  constant  under-current  of  sales  ta.x  talk 
during  the  legislative  session  at  Jefferson  City.  Mer¬ 
chants  of  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  the  other  cities, 
were  organized  to  fight  if  it  developed  into  a  major, 
issue.  A  variety  of  selective  sales  tax  bills  \vere  intro¬ 
duced,  but  defeated. 

The  Agricultural  Mid-West 

In  the  Dakotas,  attention  was  devoted  exclusively  to 
selective  sales  taxes.  In  North  Dakota,  cigarette  and 
oleomargarine  taxes  were  levied,  and  in  South  Dakota, 
where  a  number  of  special  tax  measures  were  proposed, 
a  law  was  passed  to  tax  butter  substitutes. 

In  Nebraska,  where  the  Governor  had  recommended 
a  general  retail  sales  tax,  the  suggestion  was  ignored 
and  chief  attention  was  devoted  to  an  income  tax 
l)rogram. 

Kansas  apparently  accepted  the  advice  of  its  official 
code  commission,  which  after  an  exhaustive  survey  of 
proposed  new  tax  revenue  sources  had  found  that  the 


sales  tax  plan  had  mor^. defects  than  advantages.  No 
sales  tax  proi)osal  was  introduced  at  Topeka  this  year. 

In  Oklahoma,  Governor  “Alfalfa  Bill”  Murray’s  pro¬ 
gram  of  sales  taxing  dropped  by  the  wayside.  Con¬ 
sideration  was  limited  to  proposed  taxes  on  installment 
sales  and  on  tobacco  products.  Neither  of  these  bills 
was  enacted. 

Southwest 

In  the  southwest  section,  general  sales  taxing  was 
not  an  active  issue.  In  Arkansas,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  numerous  selective  sales  taxes  were  proposed, 
but  defeated.  In  the  regular  Texas  session,  a  special 
sales  tax  on  cosmetics  and  like  luxury  items  was  de¬ 
feated,  but  a  sales  tax  on  tobacco  products  was  adopted. 
The  Texas  legislature  is  again  in  session,  but  is  de¬ 
voting  its  chief  attention  to  providing  relief  for  the  oil 
industry. 

The  Mountain  Region 

Sales  taxing,  however,  is  Ijeing  considered  in  most  of 
the  mountain  states. 

The  Colorado  legislature  defeated  a  bill  providing 
for  the  graduated  Kentucky  system,  as  well  as  various 
selective  sales  tax  bills.  Projwnents  of  the  plan  did 
not  show  much  strength. 

In  Idaho,  where  the  Governor  had  recommended  an 
income  rather  than  a  sales  tax,  a  flat  rate  retail  sales 
tax  was  pro]>osed  but  received  unim{)ressive  considera¬ 
tion.  Various  special  selective  sales  taxes  were  de¬ 
feated. 

In  Utah,  Wyoming  and  Montana,  general  sales  taxes 
were  not  proposed,  although  a  considerable  range  of 
selective  tax  bills  were  defeated. 

Pacific  Coast 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  general  sales  taxes  were  an 
issue  in  Washington  and  California.  Oregon  appar¬ 
ently  is  free  from  the  threat. 

In  Washington,  where  the  Governor  had  included  a 
recommendation  for  a  general  sales  tax  in  his  mes¬ 
sage.  a  bill  was  introduced  to  levy  on  all  sales  on  a 
flat  1%  basis.  This  measure  was  not  enacted. 

California  probably  is  protected  for  the  present  from 
the  enactment  of  a  general  or  graduated  retail  sales 
tax  by  the  phrasing  of  its  Constitution,  but  never¬ 
theless  a  duplicate  of  the  Kentucky  law  was  intro- 
,  duced  and  urged  at  Sacramento.  Chief  attention,  how¬ 
ever,  was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  constitutional 
amendments,  which  if  adopted  would  make  the  im- 
l)osition  of  sales  taxes  in  California  entirely  legal.  In 
the  long  legislative  session  this  year  a  large  numl>er  of 
these  constitutional  changes  were  considered.  If  the 
California  constitution  is  amended  in  this  manner,  mer¬ 
chants  in  that  state  have  a  major  battle  on  their  hands. 
The  real  estate  interests,  always  seeking  new  sources 
of  tax  revenue  to  relieve  its  own  burdens,  unquestion¬ 
ably  will  push  a  general  sales  tax  if  permission  is 
granted  through  changes  in  the  state  charter. 

This  completes  the  roll  of  states.  The  facts  indicated 
are  the  Bureau’s  basis  for  stating  that  when  the  legis¬ 
latures  of  the  various  states  convene  in  1933 — sixteen 
months  hence — the  merchants,  in  self  protection,  must 
give  serious  consideration  to  this  problem. 
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The  Handwriting  on  the  Wall  .  .  . 


.  •  .  though  worn  faint  hy  centuries,  is  still  as  full 
of  meaning  as  it  was  long  ago.  The  full  force  of  the 
story  of  King  Belshazzar,  who  laughingly  waved  aside 
Daniel’s  warnings,  is  sharply  coining  home  this  year 
to  retailers  everywhere.  And  everywhere  retailers 
will  once  more  feel  the  hitter  significance  of  the  hand 
that  appeared  on  the  palace  wall  and  in  fiery  letters 
spelt  the  doom  of  Babylon  .  .  . 

.  .  .  UNLESS  they  are  courageous  enough  to  deciph¬ 
er  and  act  immediately  upon  the  messages  of  pilfer¬ 
ing,  stock  shortages  and  inefficiencies  in  selling,  which 
have  heen  and  are  now  being  written  menacingly 
across  the  walls  of  their  stores! 


Ambitious  to  forge  ahead,  yet  too  short-sighted  to 
realize  the  limitations  of  their  own  systems — con¬ 
scious  of  the  need  of  expert  personnel  advice,  yet 
wondering  where  to  get  it- — retailers  today  are  fatally 
hesitating  between  decision  and  indecision,  endeavor 
and  discouragement. 

Wilhtiark  touches  upon  these  tragedies  of  blindness 
almost  daily.  And  daily  does  Willmark  build  anew 
out  of  the  waste  years  of  profit-pilferage,  inefficiency 
and  iliscourtesy.  An  architect  of  good  fortune — wise 
men  call  Willmark — because  it  furniehes  stores  every¬ 
where  with  the  blueprint  for  sales  vigilance,  the 
foundation  work  for  sales  excellence,  the  lasting 
structure  for  sales  success. 


Heed  the  handwritiriK  on  the  Wall!  Send  for  our  Rookletr.l 


WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM 


INC. 


250  W.  57th  St. 

An  effective  safeguard 


New  York  City 

against  human  frailties 


Dollat  Buffalo  Baltimore 


Traveling  all  over  all  the  time 
BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Chicago  Philadelphia  Detroit  San  Francisco 

Milwaukee  Boston  Seattle  Cleveland  Washington  Pittsburgh 


Los  Angeles  Kansas  City 
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Way  With  People^ 

{Continued  from  page  530) 


c'isioti  as  to  whether  we  will  i)()st  or  not  is  made  hy 
the  store  manatjer.  In  the  former  instance,  the  jierson 
recommended  is  interviewed,  tested  and  |)assed  iiix)n 
first,  and  ])ostin}'  is  resorted  to  only  if  he  is  not  con- 
sid  red  up  to  standard. 

In  postinjj;.  we  state  the  position  vacant,  whether  a 
man  or  woman  is  recpiired.  and  list  as  specific  qualifi¬ 
cations  as  we  can.  The  following  is  a  typical  ixisting 
drawn  fr  in  the  files  at  random : — 


For  Young  Woman 

March  11,  1931 

Position  <  )!’KN  ; 

.\ssistant  liuyer 
Women's  Dress  Department 
'I  hird  Floor 

nt'Al.lKlCATlONS  : 

(iood  .Appearance  and  Floor  Presence 
(jood  Sales  Leader 

'1' raining  or  Exi)erience  in  Fashion  and 
Style  Trends 

Knowledge  of  (jimhel  Systems 
(iood  Display  Sense 

Ability  to  Handle  Detail  Work  Accurately 

Send  letter  of  ai)plication  to  Promotional  .Ad¬ 
viser  in  the  Training  Division,  8th  Floor  Admin¬ 
istration  Building,  not  later  than  Saturday, 
March  16. 

In  your  application,  iikase  state  telephone  ex¬ 
tension  over  which  you  can  be  reached. 


We  recpiire  written  letters  of  application  and  often 
find  them  very  illuminating  and  indicative  of  the 
character  of  the  writer. 

Method  of  Selection 

The  selection  of  the  person  to  fill  the  job  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee,  which  is  composed  of  the  di¬ 
visional  and  department  managers  of  the  department 
where  the  vacancy  exists,  the  employment  manager, 
store  jjsychologist,  training  supervisor,  and  promotional 
adviser. 

When  the  posting  is  taken  down,  every  applicant  is 
interviewed  liy  the  promotional  adviser.  The  training 
supervisor  concerned  with  the  department  having  the 
vacancy  sits  in  on  these  interviews.  At  this  time  a 
record  is  made  of  the  e.xperience  and  qualifications  of 
each  jjerson.  These  records  are  kept  in  a  separate  file, 
which  can  he  used  as  a  resource  file  at  other  times. 

With  the  exception  of  those  who  are  obviously  so 
unfit  that  they  can  he  told  so  right  away,  the  applicants 
are  then  sent  to  the  employment  office,  where  they  are 
again  interviewed  and  tested  hy  the  assistant  employ¬ 
ment  manager,  who  is  also  the  consulting  psychologist 
for  the  store. 

On  all  promotional  candidates  we  use  four  tests. 
First,  the  Otis  Self-.Administering  Test  of  Mental 
Ability  (Form  A)  to  get  the  Intelligence  Quotient 
score.  Then  three  tests  developed  by  our  own  psy¬ 


chologist.  Of  these  latter  tests,  one  indicates  the  ap¬ 
plicant’s  accuracy  and  speed,  i)articularly  denoting 
tendencies  to  carelessness.  Another  also  checks  accu¬ 
racy  and  speed  and  in  addition  denotes  ability  in 
handling  figures.  The  third  is  an  arithmetic  test. 

Interpretation  of  Tests 

While  the  tests  in  themselves  are  very  valuable,  and, 
in  jM)int  of  fact,  show  a  very  high  correlation  with 
the  subse(|uent  work  records,  we  feel  that  it  is  the 
psychologist’s  write-up  and  inter])rctation  of  j)ersonal 
characteristics  as  indicated  hy  her  interview  as  well 
as  by  the  tests,  that  has  proved  to  he  our  best  guide. 
P'rom  many  of  these,  nearly  all  with  interesting  stories 
connected  with  them,  I  have  selected  three  which  I 
hope  will  illustrate  the  usefulness  of  the  tests. 

April  .W,  1930 

Report  of  Psychologii'al  Department 

-Applied  for  Assistant  in  Dep’t. 

Personality  Traits 

Appearance  fair.  Not  very  accessible.  Was 
cooperative  and  pleasant.  1-acks  forcefiilness  and 
does  not  give  impression  of  being  very  capable  be¬ 
yond  the  point  of  a  steady,  hard  worker.  Not  a 
leader  type.  Does  not  express  self  well.  Prob¬ 
ably  does  very  well  on  individual  work.  Not 
executive  material. 

Psychological  Tests 

Intelligence  quotient — 107 — average.  .Arithmetic 
g(KKl.  Speed  fair,  and  accuracy  fair  to  jxnir. 

Did  not  grasp  or  follow  instructions  readily. 

Rccoinmcndations 

Would  not  recommend  for  Assistant  Buyer. 


Ass't  Pmployiitciit  Manager 

This  hoy  was  recommended  hy  his  buyer.  .Aftei  he 
had  been  interviewed  and  tested  .she  agreed  that  it 
would  he  unwise  to  jtromote  him.  Not  long  after¬ 
ward,  and  in  the  regular  course  of  his  work,  he  was 
faced  with  a  situation  where  judgment  and  level¬ 
headedness  was  called  for.  His  complete  failure  in 
meeting  this  test  was  a  more  startling  demonstrati  m 
of  the  correctness  of  the  psychologist’s  findings  than 
one  usually  gets. 

Sepember  19,  1930 

Report  of  Psychological  Department 

Applied  for  -Assistant  in  .  Dep’t 

Personality  Traits 

-Appearance  good.  Alert,  responsive,  and  cooper¬ 
ative.  Makes  effective  contacts.  Has  poise  and 
expresses  self  well.  Would  probably  prove  adapt¬ 
able  and  industrious.  Impresses  one  as  having 
qualities  of  leadership  and  executive  ability  in 
general. 

Psychological  Tests 

Intelligence  quotient — 113 — sujierior.  .Arithmetic 
gf)od.  -Accuracy  fair  to  gcMnl  and  speed  fair. 
Worked  easily  and  neatly. 

Recommendation 

Would  recommend  for  position  as  Assistant 
Buyer. 


Ass’t  Employment  Manager 
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The  job  record  of  this  person  coincided  with  the 
opinion  of  the  jisychologist  and  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Slie  was  chosen  for  the  position  and  is  work¬ 
ing  out  very  satisfactorily. 

I'ebruary  16,  1931 

Report  of  Psychological  Department 
Applieil  for  Assistant  Manager  Dcp't 

/ 'i’rsoitality  T rails 

N'cat  appearance.  Makes  direct,  frank  contacts. 
I’leasant,  alert,  and  cooperative.  Is  ambitious  and 
purposeful.  Has  jxiise,  initiative,  and  planning: 
ability.  Is  responsive  and  adaptable. 

I’sycholoijical  Tests 

IntelliRence  c|uoticnt — 1.30 — liifili  superior.  .Arith¬ 
metic  ro(k1.  .Accuracy  and  speetl  fair. 

Rcaniniteiidation 

Would  recommend  for  jxisition. 

Ass’t  liiiif'loyiiieiit  Mamujer 

Without  the  results  of  the  tests  to  use  as  aniniitni- 
tion.  this  fjirl  would  not  have  itten  the  desired  ixisi- 
lion.  The  deiiartment  manager  had  set  down  very 
exact  qualifications  which  the  aiiplicant  could  not  en¬ 
tirely  meet.  On  the  basis  of  the  test  rating[s  and  the 
girl’s  personal  t|ualifications  a  compromise  was  affected 
whereby  she  was  taken  on  trial.  Later  her  aiipointment 
was  made  permanent  with,  to  date,  very  satisfactory 
results. 

Final  Selection 

When  the  results  of  the  tests  have  been  written  up 
in  this  w.'iy  for  every  aiqilicant,  the  three  iieojile  who 
have  interviewed  .so  far  j^et  tojjether,  study  the  re¬ 


cords  and  ratings,  consult  with  the  employment  mana¬ 
ger,  and  weed  out  all  those  hut  the  really  likely  can¬ 
didates.  ( )ne  person  may  stand  out  to  such  a  degree 
that  his  ultimate  selection  is  almost  assured  from  the 
start,  or  there  may  he  several  g(H)d  |X)ssihilities. 

In  either  case,  the  next  step  is  to  have  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager  interview  the  top  few.  After  he  has 
done  so.  the  committee  gets  together  again  and,  as  a 
rule,  decides  on  one  person  whose  name  is  then  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  divisional  manager  as  the  choice  of  the 
committee.  Sometimes  he  is  asked  to  see  two  or  three 
of  the  candidates  if  the  department  manager  is  un¬ 
decided.  In  other  instances  the  department  manager 
prefers  to  have  the  divisional  manager  see  all  the 
jK-ople  that  he  does  and  they  interview  together.  In 
either  event  they  make  the  final  selection  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  promotional  adviser  who  goes  over 
the  records  with  them  and,  of  course,  offers  what 
guidance  she  can. 

There  is  no  more  important  point  to  emphasize  than 
the  right  of  the  department  manager  to  he  the  major 
factor  in  the  final  decision.  'I'o  force  on  any  man  an 
assistant  who  is  not  to  his  liking  is  to  invite  disaster, 
riie  liest  jierson  imaginable  will  he  a  failure  if  his 
immediate  siqx'rior  isn’t  Ixdiind  him.  On  the  other 
hand  a  far  less  able  jier.son  can  liecome  siiectactularly 
successful  if  his  department  manager  jmshes  him  en¬ 
thusiastically. 

The  problem  for  the  management  of  the  store  lies 
in  persuading  and  educating  the  department  managers 
into  not  taking  a  mediocre  iK-rson,  just  because  he  has 
that  magic  thing  known  as  “e.xperience.”  To  guard 
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airainst  this,  as  well  as  to  make  sure  that  the  store 
manager  is  well  ac(|uaintecl  with  everyone  under  serious 
consideration  for  iiromotion,  the  final  selection  at  our 
store  is  not  ratified  until  after  he  has  interviewed  and 
passed  on  the  committee’s  choice. 

If  the  successful  applicant  has  survived  the  ordeal 
lip  to  this  point  and  tlie  store  manaj;er  approves  the 
selection,  the  ^ood  news  is  announced— in  person  to 
the  winner  and  by  letter  to  the  losers,  who  are  invited 
to  ajiplv  aj^ain  when  circumstances  warrant. 

(^oiiiproiiiise  Sometimes  Necessary 

Needless  to  state,  we  are  not  always  successful  m 
iKTsuading  the  deiiartment  manager  to  take  the  person 
who  .seems  to  he  actually  the  best.  Some  placements 
represent  a  distinct  compromise  with  our  standards, 
'fhese  cases  we  watch  carefully  with  a  view  to  profit- 
inji  from  the  results.  Kither  our  iiidf;ment  was  wroii},' 
and  we  can  try  to  improve  methods,  or  the  department 
manaj^er’s  was  and  he  is  hroiif^ht  to  a  better  under- 
standinjj;  of  what  we  are  drivinj^  at. 

Kvery  so  often  some  department  manajjer  makes  a 
special  plea  to  take  someone  from  the  outside  and  it 
seems  expedient  to  allow  him  to  do  so.  Our  experience 
in  these  instances  has  usually  served  to  increase  our 
enthusiasm  for  our  own  products. 


Salarv  Considerations 

The  store  manafjer  also  decides  on  whatever  salaiy 
adjustment  is  to  lie  made.  There  are  many  different 
opinions  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  regard  to  the 
questions  of  salarv  adjustment.  Some  people  believe 
that  each  job  should  have  a  set  salary,  which  should 
he  given  to  the  person  entrusted  with  it.  regardless  of 
his  previous  experience*  or  training.  (Others  he'liev'e 
that  no  salary  increase  should  he  made  until  the  person 
promoted  has  proved  that  he  can  handle  the^  job. 

Personally,  I  do  not  think  that  any  definite  and  in- 
fiexihle  rule*  should  he  laid  down.  One  man,  because 
of  some  particular  personal  (pialifications  or  previous 
experience,  can  he  worth  more  money  than  another  on 
the  same  job.  The  second  man  may.  on  the  other  hand, 
he  an  equally  good  investment,  at  a  lower  salary,  he- 
cau.se  of  potential  ability. 

Length  of  service,  previous  salary  increases,  and 
many  other  factors  may  have  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  Certainly,  in  any  instance*  where  a  sales¬ 
clerk  is  being  promoted,  he  should  not  be  out  of  pocket 
through  loss  of  commissions.  ^ly  own  feeling  is  for 
some  increase  at  the  time  of  iiromotion  as  an  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  perhaps  invisible 
faith  and  sincerity.  However,  any  policy  understood 
by  the  employee  and  carried  out  in  good  faith  can 
probably  be  made  to  work. 

To  ine.  the  far  more  serious  side  of  the  salary 
question  comes  later  on.  'I'he  individual  should  share, 
to  a ,  reasonable  extent,  the  expense  involved  in  the 
])eriod  of  training  and  development — and  is  usually 
more  than  willing  to  do  so.  When,  however,  he  gets 
to  the  point  of  producing  to  full  capacity,  he  should 
not  be  penalized  because  he  is  an  insider  and  lacks  the 
prestige  that  somehow  always  seems  to  surround  the 
jierson  whose  success  has  been  made  somewhere  else. 

There  is  nothing  more  damaging  to  the  morale  of 


an  organization  than  to  have  any  group  of  employees 
feel  that  they  are  being  taken  advantage  of,  and  there 
is  no  group  whose  morale  is  more  important  to  an 
organization  than  this  very  group  of  junior  executives. 
They  are  just  at  the  begintiing  of  the  importtmt  years 
of  their  lives,  and  they  are  very  sensitive  to  conditions 
sitrrounding  them.  .Xlso  they  itilluence  opinion  aiotind  | 
them  to  a  great  extent  as  they  tire  the  direct  super-  !' 
visory  force.  I'he  expense  involved  in  developing  a 
promotional  policy  is  sheer  waste  if  the  jirogtess  of  | 
each  individual  is  not  closely  followed,  and  if  ability  f 
is  not  rewarded  in  proportion  to  results  shown.  j 

i 

Individual  Department  Considerations  I 

I’eojile  sometimes  ask  if  we  don  t  have  trouble  with 
the  dejiartment  managers  fr  nn  whose  departments 
people  are  being  transferri*(l.  If  the  plan  is  proiierly 
launched  in  the  beginning,  there  should  he  very  little* 
friction.  There  are*  times,  of  e'oitrse*.  when  it  means 
that  a  definite  sacrifice  in  one  department  has  to  Ik; 
made  to  helj)  atiother.  but  if  the*  enqiloyee  is  worth 
])romoting  he*  is  usually  the  tyjie  who  has  the  s\ni- 
pathetic  support  of  his  superiors.  If  the  iiiaiuif/eiiieiit 
licis  iiuule  its  hehef  in  the  foliey  phiiu  enotifih,  the 
machiucr\  should  7i’ni'k  fairly  easily. 

The  (pte.stiou  is  also  raised  as  to  whether  tqion  re¬ 
ceipt  of  apiilicatioiis  we*  e*onsult  all  the*  department 
managers  who  have  e*mployees  making  aiiplications.  be¬ 
fore  giving  them  consideration.  'I'liis  we  do  not  do. 
as  there  is  no  use  in  distrihutmg  lifte;en  de'parttnent 
managers  whe*n  only  one  is  retilly  going  to  he  incon- 
venieticed.  In  tnost  insttmees  1  lind  that  the  em])loye*e 
tells  the  deiiartmeiit  manager  himself  wly.-n  he  applies 
for  some  jiosteil  vticancy.  \Vheti  the  choice  is  ujirrow- 
ed  down  we  ustially  consult  the*  department  heads  con¬ 
cerned,  as.  of  course,  one*  of  the*  chief  factors  to  be 
‘  considered  is  the  aiiplicant's  record  oti  the  job.  In 
many  instances  this  is  known  to  us  through  the  train¬ 
ing  siqiervisor,  who.  through  jie’rsounel  revu’w  ri’i'ords, 

'  usually  also  know  the  department  manager’s  oiiinion 
^  of  the  iierson  under  conside*ration. 


Range  of  Positions  Open 

Sonu*thing  of  the  range  of  positions  that  htive  been 
posted  at  the  New  York  Ciimbel  Store  during  the  past 
twenty  months  may  he*  of  interest  as  well  as  what 
jiercentage  of  those  ])osted  were*  filled  from  the  aj)- 
plications  received.  In  the  Merediandise  division  there 
have  been  one  or  more  of  the  following  positions: 

Buyer 

He*ad  of  stock 
.Assistant  buyer 
Fashion  and  fabric  adviser 
Unit  control  sujiervisor 

In  the  managemetit  division  there  have  been  one  or 
more  of  this  group: 

Warehouse  superintendent 
Siqtervisor  furniture  finishing  workroom 
.Assistant  manager  iilanning  deiiartment 
Assistant  manager  mail  order  department 
.Assistant  delivery  superintendent 
Teacher  in  training  departmetit 
Floor  manager 
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Assistant  Hoor  manager 
Kditor  of  store  paper 
Interior  decorator 
Office  manager  garage 

In  tlie  tinance  and  publicity  divisions  a  number  of 
promotions  have  l>een  made  within  the  departments 
without  any  store-wide  ix)stings. 

We  Iiave  filled  approximately  92  per  cent  of  the 
positions  |K)sted.  I  wish  I  could  say  exactly  how  many 
of  the  ])eople  so  selected  have  proved  successful.  Any 
figure  of  this  kind  that  I  might  give  now  would  be 
misleading.  It  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  far  too 
encouraging,  as  so  many  of  the  promoted  people  are 
still  in  the  early  stages  of  their  executive  careers  aud 
have  not  yet  been  called  on  to  show  more  than  average 
ability  or  executive  judgment. 

I  can  say,  however,  that  the  mortality  rate  in  this 
group  is  far  smaller  than  in  the  group  of  executives 
employed  from  outside  during  the  same  period.  We 
have,  of  course,  had  a  few  pretty  sad  failures,  but 
we  have  been  able  to  match  these  with  some  more  than 
average  successes,  keeping  the  balance  in  our  favor. 

Necessity  for  Promotional  Plan  Today 

To  sum  up  my  feeling  on  this  whole  subject,  not 
only  do  I  feel  that  every  organization  has  a  moral 
obligation  to  its  employees,  which  is.  or  shoidd  be. 
inescapable,  but  that  during  a  ])eriod  of  stress  and 
strain  such  as  we  are  now  passing  through,  there  is 
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an  even  greater  resixjnsibility.  During  this  time  when 
salary  increases  are  of  necessity  few  and  far  between, 
and  when  everyone  is  l)eing  asked  to  work  to  capacity 
and  sometimes  more,  we  owe  every  better  paying 
j)osition  that  falls  vacant  to  someone  within  our  o%im 
ranks.  It  is  the  least  we  can  do  to  reward  those  of 
our  enijiloyees  who  have  realized  the  urgency  of  the 
])resent  situation,  and  who  are  cooi)erating  with  us  to 
the  limit,  often  without  thought  of  jjersonal  gain.  We 
owe  it  to  them  to  protect  their  interests  as  we  expect 
them  to  protect  ours. 

Furthermore,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  perhaps  to  an 
even  greater  degree  to  keep  on  struggling  to  get  and 
keep  superior  human  material,  li'e  need  it.  Tradition 
has  had  us  badly  shackled,  and  we  must  break  loose 
if  we  want  to  get  our  money’s  worth  for  the  huge 
amount  we  spend  in  salaries. 

Stores  have  learned  through  rather  bitter  experience 
that  cooperative  effort  between  departments  and  di¬ 
vision  is  what  counts,  rather  than  internal  strife  and 
rivalry.  What  wouldn’t  we  give  to  be  able  to  put 
across  a  sudden  new  idea  or  a  fresh  conception  of 
jjolicy  overnight ;  to  know  that  every  executive  would 
l)ick  it  up  and  jnit  it  into  immediate  ojjeration  without 
loss  of  time  and  motion ! 

One  of  the  ways  to  the  realization  of  this  Utopia  is 
through  an  executive  force  trained  to  think  along  the 
same  lines;  to  respond  to  the  same  ideas  (juickly.  And 
the  only  way  to  bring  this  about  is  through  right 
selection,  intensive  training,  and  rapid  promotion. 


Hats 

aren’t  crusnea  — 

in  HAMDELOKS 


Fifteen  minutes  after  the  customer 
leaves  the  store  the  ordinary  hat 
bag  is  a  crumpled  mass  of  unsightly 
paper — a  poor  ^*ad“  for  the  store  and 
poorer  protection  for  milady's  new 
millinery.  Not  with  a  HANDELOK 
because  it's  always  carried  by  the 
handy  handle.  In  your  men's  hat  sec¬ 
tion,  too,  it's  the  modern,  time-saving 
method  of  wrapping  . .  .  For  advertis¬ 
ing  value,  for  convenience,  for  better 
packaging  a  Bag  in  the  Hand  is  Worth 
Two  Under  the  Arm... There  are  special 
HANDELOK  bags  for  many  depart¬ 
ments.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


r  DD^^NTLJCDO  Complete  Bag  and  Envelope  Service 

W  ^L.r  DI\W  I  nClNO  332  N.  12th  ST. .  .  .  PHILADELPHIA 
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Promoting  the  Store  {Continued  from  /xuje  532) 


now  i)ennits  the  following  inscription  and  instructions 
directed  to  the  letter  carriers: 


“Postmaster:  If  addressee  has  removed, 
notify  sender  on  Form  3547,  postage  for 
which  is  guaranteed.” 


The  inscription  “FORM  3547”  should  be  printed  in 
a  rectangle  in  bold  type  so  that  it  will  not  be  overlooked 
by  postal  employees.  Since,  as  a  rule,  the  addressee  does 
not  desire  to  pay  the  forwarding  postage  on  advertising 
matter,  the  sender  may  include  in  their  request  for  the 
new  address  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  in  case  of 
removal  of  the  addressee  to  another  post  office  the  pos- 
master  shall  not  notify  the  addressee,  but  hold  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  state  on  Form  3547  the  amount  of  the  for¬ 
warding  postage  necessary  to  be  furnished  by  the  send¬ 
er. 

This  requires  that  the  letter  carrier  fill  out  a  form 
in  case  of  removals,  giving  the  old  address  and  the 
new  address,  something  for  which  mail  users  have  been 
lighting  for  a  number  of  years. 

Novices  in  the  use  of  the  mails  can  hardly  realize 
what  a  big  step  forward  this  regulation  is.  In  checking 
lists  of  stores  who  fail  to  use  this  form  religiously,  it  is 
common  to  find  that  some  customers  have  moved  three 
or  four  times  since  the  original  name  was  placed  on 
file,  with  the  result  that  their  mail  is  forwarded  and  ne- 
forwarded  all  over  the  city,  which  means  they  invari¬ 
ably  receive  notices  of  sales  after  the  sale  is  all  over. 


Prompt  Use  Necessarw 

With  all  these  tools  at  hand  for  keeping  the  mailing 
list  bright  and  sharp,  it  is  of  little  avail  unless  the  in¬ 
formation  is  acted  upon  speedily. 

Unfortunately,  many  cases  have  been  seen  where 
false  economy  in  the  allotment  of  personnel  has  piled 
up  the  work  of  addressing  departments,  so  that  the 
correction  of  lists  is  given  the  last  consideration. 


In  an  undermanned  department  the  actual  address¬ 
ing,  adding  of  new  names  and  such  work  as  can  show 
material  results,  is  given  preference.  In  one  very  fine 
department  store  corrections  have  piled  up  unattended 
covering  a  period  of  four  months.  Meanwhile,  expen¬ 
sive  mailing  pieces  and  postage  had  been  wasted  on 
thousands  of  names  that  were  dead,  removed  to  other 
cities,  misspelled,  or  incorrect  in  other  particulars. 

It  would  be  better  to  spend  10  per  cent  less  on  the 
mailing  piece  and  spend  the  difference  on  the  upkeep 
of  your  lists,  rather  than  starve  the  most  important 
division  of  the  direct  mail  department. 

Another  mistake  made  by  many  stores,  is  the  attempt 
to  recruit  temporary  workers  for  the  mailing  depart¬ 
ment  from  the  store  personnel.  It  simply  will  not  work. 
Efficient  help  in  this  department  must  be  trained 
through  daily  practice  and  careful  supervision  and  it 
will  be  found  that  floaters  can  do  more  damage  in  mis¬ 
filing,  spilling  of  trays  and  bungling  of  mail,  than  can 
be  rectified  in  a  week. 

Advertisers  often  inquire,  “What  percentage  of  re¬ 
turn  mail  can  I  expect  if  I  do  all  those  things  to  my 
list  that  you  suggest”.  To  a  large  extent  that  depends 
on  the  frequency  of  the  mailings.  If  the  list  is  com¬ 
pletely  covered  about  once  a  month,  the  returns  should 
run  between  two  or  three  jier  cent. 

If  they  ran  over  that  for  any  length  of  time,  it  would 
be  wise  to  check  up  immediately  on  the  oj)erating  func¬ 
tions  of  the  department. 

If  several  mailings  a  month  are  made,  the  jKircent- 
age  of  returns  can  often  be  held  down  to  as  low  as 
one  half  of  one  i)er  cent,  w’hich  is  certainly  non-intoxi¬ 
cating. 

In  communities  where  changes  of  address  are  few 
and  far  between,  the  percentage  unquestionably  will  be 
infinitesimal,  but  in  metropolitan  areas,  with  the  large 
transient  trade,  constant  vigilance  is  an  absolute 
necessitv. 
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Arbitration  Insures  Against  W aste 

In  the  importing  groups  there  has  been  a  decided 
awakening  to  the  importance  of  arbitration  and,  recent¬ 
ly,  the  National  Council  of  .American  Importers  and 
Traders  adopted  a  comprehensive  plan  to  settle  by 
arbitration  business  disputes,  arising  between  foreign 
firms  from  whom  they  buy  and  domestic  firms  to  whom 
they  sell,  by  utilizing  the  facilities  of  the  American 
-Arbitration  Tribunal.  The  Council  comprises  500  mem¬ 
bers.  operating  through  approximately  fifty  important 
trade  groups  which  carry  on  the  bulk  of  the  importing 
business  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  plan  de¬ 
veloped,  the  immediate  arbitration  of  controversies  can 
be  arranged,  whether  these  disputes  concern  shipments 
delivered  at  New  York  or  San  Francisco  or  New 
Orleans,  or  other  ports  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  at  any  inland  city. 

Under  this  plan,  department  stores  which  buy  goods 
abroad  or  from  importers  in  this  country,  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  facilities  for  the  arbitration  of  disj)utes 
which  may  arise  in  connection  with  importe<l  merchan¬ 
dise.  Another  advantage  afforded  importers  is  that  the 
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plan  makes  it  possible  to  disjjose  of  disagreements  con-  |  j 
cerning  imported  merchandise,  at  whatever  port  they  |  ■ 
may  be  entered,  in  connection  with  Section  313-c  of  Ij 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  under  which  the  refund  of  ij 
duty  to  the  importer  is  permitted  upon  proof  of  non-  || 
conformity  of  goods  delivered  to  sample  or  specifica-  [[ 
tion.  As  the  importer  is  allowed  only  thirty  days  after  f| 
date  of  entry,  under  this  section,  in  which  to  prove 
his  assertion  and  make  claim  for  refund  of  dutv,  a  ' 
speedy  and  enforceable  method  of  settlement  is  essen-  ■ 
tial,  and  this  is  now  supplied  by  the  arbitration  plan  | 
adopted.  ;  3 

In  the  wholesale  trade,  arbitration  is  being  developed  > 
by  the  Wholesale  Dry  (ioods  Institute  as  a  result  of 
action  taken  at  the  last  Convention  of  that  organizaion,  ; 
under  a  cooperative  plan  entered  into  with  the  .\meri-  i  ; 
can  Arbitration  AssJciation,  which  is  similiar  to  that  1 
adopted  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  i  1 
Likewise,  under  this  jdan.  members  are  urged  to  include  j.j 
arbitration  clauses  in  their  purchase  and  sales  con-  1 
tracts,  and  a  special  group  of  leaders  in  the  wholesale  ; 
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field  has  added  t(j  the  National  Panel  of  Arbitra¬ 
tors,  on  the  nomination  'of  the  Institute,  including 
representatives  from  the  hosiery  and  underwear,  piece 
goods  and  notions  groups. 

In  both  the  retail  and  wholesale  groups,  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  clause  recommended  is  the  same,  and  is  one  that 
has  l)een  found  to  meet  the  requirements  of  existing 
comprehensive  arbitration  laws  and  of  modern  prac¬ 
tice.  The  clause  is  as  follows: 

“Any  controversy  or  claim  arising  out  of  or 
relating  to  this  contract  or  the  breach  there¬ 
of,  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration,  in  accord¬ 
ance  ivith  the  Rules,  then  obtaining,  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Association,  and  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  award  rendered  may  be  en¬ 


tered  in  the  highest  court  of  the  forum,  state 
or  federal,  having  jurisdiction.” 

The  development  of  arbitration  and  the  use  of  arbi¬ 
tration  clauses  can  do  much  for  the  stabilization  of 
the  retail  trade,  insofar  as  disputes  lay  a  burden  of  cost 
upon  the  trade;  for  with  the  adoption  of  these  clauses 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  spent  through  the 
purchase  contracts  of  department  and  other  retail  stores 
are  protected  against  the  risks,  waste  and  losses  that 
might  threaten  these  transactions.  A  merchant  with  a 
clause  in  his  contracts  can  stop  worrying  about  litiga¬ 
tion,  the  loss  of  business  through  the  ill-will  of  those 
with  whom  he  has  business  relations,  and  the  unpleas¬ 
ant  publicity  always  incidental  to  the  public  settlement 
of  controversies. 


Students  Contact  Business 
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The  store  is  gfay  with  school  decorations — banners, 
pennants  and  pompoms.  .School  weeklies  have  carried 
publicity  about  this  day  and  have  published  the  list  of 
students  who  have  Iieen  selected  to  go  to  the  Broadway. 
It  is  an  honor  to  b;  on  the  list,  for  students  are  selected 
for  the  positions  because  of  suitability  and  scholarship. 

The  day  after,  each  student  reports  to  his  class  his 
c.xperiences  and  answers  questions.  He  attempts  to 


give  to  those  not  so  fortunate  a  glimpse  of  how  a  store 
functions. 

The  helpful  and  welcoming  attitude  of  the  employees 
toward  the  high  school  girl  and  l)oy  is  remarkable  and 
is  sincerely  appreciated  by  the  students  themselves  and 
the  teachers  and  school  administrators.  It  is  splendid. 

'I'he  event  works  out  to  much  mutual  advantage  and 
p'lans  for  its  continuation  are  made  with  enthusiasm. 
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The  Buyer’s  Job 
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them.  The  rest  is  up  to  the  merchandise  man  and  the 
buyer. 

A  careful  study  of  the  facts  supplied  by  any  good 
control  system  would  probably  indicate  that  in  any 
season  there  are  as  many,  if  not  more,  mistakes  than 
successes.  By  that  I  mean  that  only  a  very  small  num¬ 
ber  of  items  purchased  are  really  fast  selling.  The 
rest  sell  in  a  mediocre  way  or  have  to  be  marked  down 
and  ])ushed  out.  Certainly  too  large  a  proportion  of 
our  stocks  consists  of  merchandise  which  never  should 
have  been  Iwught,  some  of  it  poorly  designed,  some 
of  it  in  bad  colors  and  some  of  it  also  in  bad  taste. 

Much  has  lieen  done  bv  the  fashion  staffs  of  good 
stores  and  New  York  offices  to  forecast  the  trend  of 
consumer  demand  in  the  past  few  seasons — a  unit  con¬ 
trol  which  deals  with  the  future,  so  to  si)eak. — and  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  very  little  reason  for  any 
considerable  proportion  of  our  stocks  to  be  badly 
chosen. 

Stores  Rush  Buyers  Too  Much 

In  searching  for  a  reason,  the  idea  has  occurred  to 
me  that  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility  can  be 
charged  to  the  fact  that  merchandise  management 
rushes  the  buyer.  Unless  a  man  has  actually  been 
a  buyer,  he  probably  does  not  realize  how  little  really 
intelligent  work  can  be  done  in  the  market  in  a  day. 
Of  these  eight  hours,  fully  three  are  taken  up  with 
interviewing  salesmen,  writing  orders,  waiting  for 
elevators,  riding  in  subways  and  trying  to  get  across 
streets. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  buyer  to  view  more  than  five 
or  six  representative  lines  in  a  day  and  know  what 
she  is  doing.  Yet  we  send  buyers  to  the  market  ex¬ 
pecting  them  to  bring  home  the  best  that  there  is  in 
that  market  and  allow  them  only  about  enough  time 
to  cover  two  per  cent  of  the  resource  possibilities.  Cer¬ 
tainly  in  those  departments  where  we  have  the  right 
type  of  merchandise  there  is  no  problem  of  turnover, 
excessive  markdowns,  volume  or  anything  else,  so  by 
all  means  let  us  give  buyers  time  enough  to  hunt  it 
out. 

Prestige  Merchandise 

Another  very  big  factor  in  slowing  down  turnover 
rate  is  prestige  merchandise,  merchandise  bought  for 
show  windows  and  fashion  shows,  bought  usually  with 
no  expectation  of  ready  sale.  Misses’  dress  depart¬ 
ments  particularly  suffer  greatly  because  of  prestige 
merchandise.  W'c  do  have  to  have  nice  things  in  our 
windows,  but  if  merchandise  is  b  )ught  purely  for 
publicity  and  ])restige  reasons,  those  departments 
affected  should  be  credited  in  some  way. 

Ten  years  ago  it  was  ijossible  to  move  tremendous 
quantities  of  slightly  passe  merchandise  in  special  sales. 
Customers  to-day  don’t  want  out  of  fashion  merchan¬ 
dise  at  any  price,  so  that  this,  too.  is  a  factor. 

Over-buying  and  under-promotion  have  their  i)art 
in  slow  turnover.  'I’oo  often  we  trv  to  kill  merchan¬ 


made  it  necessary  for  manufacturers  in  a  great  many 
lines  to  work  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis.  This  slows 
up  delivery  and  retards  turnover.  ' 

The  question  is  asked  here — “Has  there  been  any  ! 
con.siderable  amount  of  hand-to-mouth  buying?"  I 
should  .say  that  in  staple  lines  there  has  been  a  big  | 
increase  in  hand-to-mouth  buying — fabrics,  floor  cov-  | 
erings.  draperies,  toys  an<l  many  other  lines  were  form¬ 
erly  purchased  much  further  ahead  than  they  are  today.  I 
Failure  to  take  markdowns  quickly  enough  and  big  ■: 
enough  substantially  retards  turnover.  ; 

The  effort  to  prolong  a  season  l)eyond  the  normal 
is  freciuently  responsible  for  large  carry-overs  of  slow-  ! 
.selling  merchandise. 

.\dvance  Thinking  Important  ; 

If  our  rate  of  stock  turnover  is  not  high  enough,  j! 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  must  all  do  a  more  in-  ! 
tensive  job  of  advance  thinking  about  our  merchandise 
reciuircments.  worry  about  our  mistakes  before  they 
are  made,  develop  people  in  our  organizations  who 
will  know  merchandise  and  like  merchandise,  depend¬ 
ing  a  little  less  on  system  i)erhaps,  but  a  great  deal 
more  ui)on  genuine  merchandise  ability.  System  and 
control  probably  have  very  little  to  do  with  some  of  the 
extremely  successfid  sales  drives  recently  held  by  ' 
good  stores  in  various  jjarts  of  the  country.  They 
were  the  result  of  imagination,  merchandise  enthusiasm 
and  real  promotional  ability. 

Let  us  buy  merchandise  with  a  reason  back  of  every  ' 
purchase — a  good  reason — a  reason  that  will  sell  the 
goods  to  an  intelligent  i)ublic.  Stock  turnover  problems  ! 
will  then  solve  themselves. 

Walter  H.  Lawrie,  General  Merchandise 
Manager,  McCurdy  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  L. 
***** 

Are  Retailers,  Through  Control  Methods  Attempting 
to  Avoid  Normal  Risks  of  Business 
Control  systems  in  department  stores  were  the  out¬ 
growth  of  a  general  change  in  retail  business  operations 
caused  in  turn  by  a  change  in  consumer  buying  habits. 
They  came  into  i)rominence  immediately  following  the 
depression  of  1920-21.  Heavy  losses  sustained  on  ex¬ 
cessive  inventories  turned  the  spotlight  on  control  meth¬ 
ods.  However,  control  methods  are  still  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stages  and  have  not  reached  jierfection. 

Losses  sustained  by  retailers  on  heavy  stocks  have 
tended  to  make  them  overcautious  in  a  great  many 
cases.  This  exidains  the  criticism  that  retailers  arc  at¬ 
tempting  to  avoid  the  normal  risks  of  business.  It  is 
human  nature  to  swing  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
Retailers  uiupiestionably  have  gone  too  far  in  their 
eagerness  to  control  stocks  and  have  not  exercised 
sufficient  judgment  in  the  use  of  control  methods. 

Buyers  who  formerly  operated  on  a  season  plan 
have  as  yet  not  adjusted  themselves  and  their  oijerations 
completely  to  the  new  weekly  and  monthly  budget  plans. 
Stocks  tend  to  become  unbalanced  liecause  there  is  lack 


dise  elephants  with  promotional  cap  pistols. 

Syndicated  fashion  promotions  with  their  ever-jires- 
ent  lien  on  the  purchasing  power  of  a  department  are 
detrimental  to  rapid  turnover. 

Rapid  fire  fashion,  color  and  material  changes  have 


of  efficient  planning  in  the  expenditure  of  the  purchase 
budget. 

Merchandise  managers  are  too  prone  to  use  last 
year’s  figures  as  an  exact  guide  in  planning  this  vear’s 
inirchases  and  merchandising  operations  without  giving 
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sufficient  weight  to  current  buying  and  selling  con¬ 
ditions. 

Buyers  have  tended  to  become  too  mechanical  in  their 
operations.  Purcha.ses  are  made  according  to  plans  set 
up  from  figures  and  not  according  to  condition  of  the 
market  t)r  current  offerings.  Price  line  buying  and  type 
buying  reduce  the  buyer  in  many  cases  to  a  mere  order 
placer. 

Mativ  times  buyers  who  operate  in  the  resource 
market  without  direct  merchandise  assistance  are  prone 
to  pass  up  very  profitable  offerings  becau.se  their  appro¬ 
priation  will  not  take  care  of  any  additional  purchases. 

Control  Systems  Do  not  Supplant 
Merchandising  Skill 

Department  stores  must  recognize  that  statistics  or 
control  systems  will  never  su])plant  merchandising  skill 
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and  ingenuity.  Over-emphasis  of  control  systems  tends 
to  destroy  these  factors.  Control  systems  should  not 
be  allowed  to  hamper  operations  but  to  help  them. 
Control  systems  in  general  have  only  one  (objective, 
namely  the  speeding  up  of  stock  turn  in  order  to  meet 
new  consumer  demands  and  to  avoid  excessive  losses 
through  markdowns  on  passe  or  unwanted  merchan¬ 
dise.  ( )perations  otherwise  should  not  differ  from 
former  years. 

Control  systems  should  be  used  to  guide  and  not  to 
govern  operations.  The  fault  lies  not  in  the  control 
systems  themselves  hut  in  their  administration.  Effect¬ 
ive  administration  in  turn  requires  efficient  planning 
based  on  merchandising  judgment  and  ingenuity  plus  a 
knowledge  of  operating  statistics. 

R.  (i.  Roth,  General  Merchandise  Manager, 

The  ll’m.  Taylor  Son  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Economies  of  Factory  Prepacking 

(Continued  on  page  561) 


Xew  York  dei)artmcnt  stores  are  acting  as  an  experi¬ 
mental  laboratory  in  which  the  constructive  pioneering 
work  is  being  carried  on  by  this  group  of  prepacking 
directors.  As  Metropolitan  Xew  York  stores  take  only 
a  portion  of  the  manufacturers’  products,  the  ultimate 
value  of  his  work  will  depend  cm  having  department 
stores  throughout  the  country  cooperate  to  make  similar 
demands  ujx)n  the  manufacturers.  The  problems  and 


obstacles  confronted  by  the  Factory  Prepacking  men 
have  Iveen  many,  and  realizing  that  these  are  common 
to  most  stores,  results  and  conclusions  of  their  studies 
are  available  at  the  Retail  Dry  Gootls  Association  of 
New  York.  One  can  conceive  of  the  wide  scope  of  this 
work  and  the  many  problems  involved  in  endeavoring 
to  make  properly  controlled  Factory  Prepacking — the 
simple  system  of  selling  prepacked  merchandise  form 
sample  on  the  sales  floor — more  efficient  and  economical. 


A  TRIAL  WILL  COMVIHCE  YOU 

that  the  Hotel 

Governor  Clinton 

one  of  New  York^s  Finest  Hotels  gives  more  for  your  Money  than  any  other  Hotel 

1200  Rooms,  each  with  Radio,  Bath,  Serridor,  Circulating  Ice- Water 

▲ 

$^oo 

FROM  DAILY 

Our  three  delightful  Dining  Rooms  which  Serve  excellent  food  at  Sensible  Prices 
are  artificially  AIR-COOLED  during  the  Summer  months 

OPPOSITE  PENN  R.  R.  STATION  .  .  ,  B.  at  O.  BUSES  STOP  AT  DOOR  .  .  .  NEAR  EVERYTHING 

HOTEL 

Governor  Clinton 

3l5f  STREET  and  7th  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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Receiving,  Marking  and  Stockkeeping^ 

(Continued  from  fogc  542) 


Question  i—Does  your  receiving  manager  supervise 
all  marking^  Not  re-marking. 

Answers  to  Ouestionnairc :  “Yes”  64  or  74% 

“No”  3  ”  4% 

“M”  19  ”  22% 

Our  answer  to  the  question  would  be  “No”  or  an 
unqualified  “Mostly”,  and  our  exception,  which  would 
forbid  our  answering  “Yes”  to  this  question,  will  Ije 
found  under  the  next  sub-heading. 

Question  3a — If  your  rcceknng  manager  does  not 
supendse  all  marking,  what  departments  are  excluded 
and  for  what  reason  f 

In  our  own  store,  wall  paper  is  the  exception,  since 
the  problems  found  here  are  entirely  different  than 
the  general  run  of  marking  problems.  In  this  depart¬ 
ment  we  have  the  workroom  or  stockroom  complica¬ 
tions  that  we  do  not  have  in  the  ordinary  marking  of 
merchandise.  We  find  that  such  functions  as  trimming, 
cataloging,  marking  up  of  sample  books,  warehousing 
of  stocks,  filling  of  orders,  etc.,  require  special  atten¬ 
tion.  The  organization  necessarily  set  up  in  such  a 
department  can  quite  well  handle  the  marking  as  well 
as  all  of  the  other  duties. 

Further,  we  feel  that  this  question,  and  all  the  others 
for  that  matter,  must  be  accepted  broadly,  and  that 
such  exceptions,  or  similar  ones  as  our  own.  will  be 
found  in  practically  all  stores.  The  degree  of  super¬ 
vision  is  quite  broad  in  its  application.  While  we  feel 
that  the  marking  of  all  merchandise  should  come  under 
the  supervision  of  one  person,  trained  to  assume  this 
responsibility,  thereby  making  the  best  possible  use  of 
machinery,  time  motion  studies,  systems,  etc.,  we  see 
quite  a  field  also  for  the  exercising  of  good  judgment 
in  the  application  of  a  good  principle  or  rule. 

Question  3b — Do  you  tuic  salesclerks,  contingents, 
etc.  to  aid  markers? 

.\nswers  to  Questionnaire:  “Yes”  63  or  74% 

“No”  22  ”  26% 

We  would  answer  an  unqualified  “Yes”  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  if  those  stores  answering  “No”  fully  compre¬ 
hended  the  question,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  a 
marking  room  organization,  even  in  the  largest  stores, 
competent  to  handle  the  peak  loads  to  which  they  are 
constantly  subjected  without  the  use  of  either  sales¬ 
people  or  contingents.  Certainly,  it  could  not  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  a  tremendous  loss,  or  rather  additional, 
unnecessary  e.xjiense.  Our  policy  or  practice  might  be 
interesting : 

We  maintain  a  skeleton  marking  room  staff  at  all 
times,  sufficiently  large  to  handle  not  the  average  day’s 
work,  but  the  quiet  days,  when  least  merchandise  is 
received  for  marking.  This  skeleton  group  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  an  active  list  of  contingents,  ready  for 
summons  at  any  time ;  but  we  do  not  call  in  contingents 
unless  we  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  assistance  from 
the  selling  departments  in  the  early  morning  hours. 
Salespeople  assigned  to  the  marking  room  for  any  time, 
of  course,  work  under  the  direct  supervision  of  our 
marking  room  manager,  who  is  under  the  supervision 
of  our  traffic  manager. 


We  are  certain  that  this  practice  saves  us  thousands 
of  dollars  each  year — even  though  we  must  admit  the 
fact  that  salespeople  so  used  in  the  marking  room  are 
not  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  efficient  for  this  type 
of  work.  However,  if  we  did  not  use  this  available 
help,  that  must  be  paid  ff)r  in  any  case,  and  siient 
several  thousand  dollars  more  per  year  in  our  marking 
room  because  we  failed  to  make  the  most  use  of  this 
time,  it  is  difficult  to  know  just  what  productive  use 
would  be  made  of  the  thousands  of  hours  jxt  vear, 
which  would  otherwise  be  for  tbe  most  part  wasted 
time. 

Question  3c — If  you  use  .udesclerks,  contingents,  etc. 
to  aid  markers,  zvhat  is  the  average  number  of  such 
clerks  sent  to  the  receiving  department  daily,  and  what 
is  the  az'erage  number  of  hours  they  spend  in  marking? 

We  realize  that  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  answer 
this  question  in  percentage.  If  your  superintendent’s 
office  and  your  receiving  and  marking  room  are  work¬ 
ing  in  the  right  relationship,  there  can  be  a  substantial 
saving  effected  by  a  daily  check-up,  advising  the  sup¬ 
erintendent’s  office  just  how  much  help  you  can  use 
or  just  what  the  condition  is  in  relation  to  large  or 
small  quantities  of  merchandise  to  be  marked. 

Since  so  little  shopping  is  done  in  the  morning  hours, 
we  seldom,  if  ever,  find  it  impossible  to  send  some 
available  people  to  the  marking  room  from  either  the 
junior  wrapping  organization  or  some  of  the  selling 
departments  throughout  the  store. 

In  defence  of  our  policy  we  find  from  the  answers 
turned  in,  that  many  of  the  stores  of  all  sizes,  have 
realized  the  possibility  of  saving  through  the  use  of 
from  one  and  a  half  to  four  hours  daily  of  the  time 
of  a  number  of  their  salespeople. 

Question  3d — If  you  do  not  maintain  a  marking 
force  and  this  work  is  accomplished  under  the  super- 
z'ision  of  buyers  by  their  salespeople,  please  give  your 
reasons  for  feeling  that  this  is  the  best  procedure. 

Among  the  questionnaires,  even  from  the  stores  of 
smaller  sales  volume,  we  were  unable  to  find  a  single 
store  that  did  not  maintain  a  marking  force  of  some 
size.  There  were  some  exceptions,  in  departments 
where  some  peculiar  condition  existed.  Just  as  we  ex- 
cei)t  our  wall  paper  department,  some  others  have  ex¬ 
cepted  furniture,  ready-to-wear,  etc.,  for  equally  good 
reasons.  It  seems  therefore,  that  we  all  agree  that  a 
marking  room  force  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Question  4 — IVhat  percentage  of  re-marking  of  mer¬ 
chandise  is  accomplished  and  superz’ised  by  the  receiv¬ 
ing  department. 

This  is  really  two  questions,  since  the  word  Accom¬ 
plished  would  imply  in  our  minds,  that  every  step, 
such  as,  removing  old  tickets,  making  new  tickets 
attaching  new  tickets,  making  out  of  price  changes,  re¬ 
cords,  etc.  would  be  assumed  by  the  receiving  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  word  supervised  in  this  connection,  admits  many 
desirable  arrangements  of  the  various  phases  of  the 
work  of  remarking,  without  losing  the  advantages  of 
centralization  of  these  activities. 
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Yet  he’s  in  one  of  the  don  - 
get  spots  of  civilization ! 

The  four  million  injuries  and 
thirty  thousand  deaths  occuring 
annually  in  the  home  should 
convince  olmost  everybody  of 
the  need  of  accident  insurance. 


AMERICA  FORE  GROUP  of  Insurance  Companies 


Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Company 
Maryland  Insurance  Company  of  Delaware 

New  York, N.Y. 


The  Continental  Insurance  Company  Rdelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Company 
American  Eagle  Rre  Insurance  Company  First  American  Fire  Insurance  Company 
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Many  stores  answered  “one  hundred  i)er  cent”.  A 
few  answered  “no  per  cent”  and  a  few  failed  to  answer 
the  question  at  all. 

(Grouping  the  answers  according  to  the  volume  classi- 
rtcatifdi,  we  find  the  answers  range  from  62.8%  up  to 
100%  ;  and  the  group  for  which  the  answer  apjieared 
l(X)'r  was  not  the  largest  groiq) — neither  from  the 
volume  standpoint  nor  from  the  number  of  cpiestion- 
naires  received. 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question  with  a  percent¬ 
age  figure.  We  feel  that  the  range  of  percentages  quoted 
hv  the  various  stores  is  somewhat  relative  to  the 
amount  of  careful  consideration  given  the  question. 
Certainly,  it  is  safe  for  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  have  all  re-marking  function  under  the  Mark¬ 
ing  organization  and  in  the  stores  rei)resented,  this 
practice  is  recognized  and  followed  more  or  less  strictly. 

Question  5 — Has  your  rcccknng  nuinagcr  charge  of 
all  reserz'e  stockrooms? 

.\nswers  to  Ouestionnaires :  “Yes”  52  to  63% 

“No”  18  ”  22% 

“M”  13  ”  15% 

(3ur  own  answer  would  l)e  classed  with  the  “Mostly.” 
as  we  should  have  to  answer  yes,  with  the  exception  of 
wall  paiier,  which  could  after  all  he  just  as  easily 
catalogued  as  “No".  We  feel  that  the  answers  given 
to  this  question,  as  well  as  many  others,  are  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  care  taken  to  determine  the  ex- 
ce])tions  to  good  rules.  We  feel  that  exceptions  could 
he  found  in  a  good  many  of  the  stores  answering  “Yes” 
to  this  question,  which  however  does  not  change  our 
conclusion  that  it  is  a  pretty  good  idea  always  to  have 
some  one  directly  responsible  for  all  reserve  stock 
rooms,  whether  they  are  centralized  or  decentralized. 

Question  5a — //  your  receiving  manager  does  not 
have  charge  of  all  reserve  stock  rooms,  what  depart¬ 
ments  arc  excepted,  and  for  zi’hat  reason? 

We  will  not  attempt  to  classify  or  enumerate  the 
many  exceptions  sufficient  to  say  that  they  all  relate 
to  the  problems  of  organization  and  layout.  Just  as 
we  l)elieve  that  our  wall  paj>er  department  is  an  e.x- 
ception,  other  stores  for  the  same  reason  except  furni¬ 
ture.  ready-to-wear,  etc.  All  of  these  exceptions,  no 
doubt,  are  logical  ones  and  after  all,  a  few  exceptions 
need  not  prevent  us  from  applying  any  good  rule  or 
policy. 

Question  5b — If  receiving  manager  does  not  have 
supervision  of  stock  rooms,  and  stock  boys  report 
directly  to  the  buyer,  please  give  your  reason  for  feel¬ 
ing  that  this  is  the  best  procedure. 

Here  again,  the  answers  are  as  many  and  varied  as 
the  unusual  problems  that  develop  in  any  organization 
and  are  also  dependent  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  people 
who  have  filled  out  these  questionnaires.  We  feel  that 
where  centralization  is  possible,  in  any  considerable 
degree,  that  it  would  be  a  wasteful  and  inefficient  prac¬ 
tice  to  place  stock  boys  under  the  supervision  of  buyers. 
There  is  to  much  danger  of  the  stock  boy  getting  the 
impression  that  he  belongs  to  only  a  certain  department 


manager  or  certain  department  and  that  it  would  al¬ 
most  be  a  crime  for  him  to  make  himself  useful  in 
any  other  manner  or  in  any  other  department. 

It  would  take  a  much  greater  amount  of  time  than 
we  can  possibly  give  to  this  subject,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  any  conclusion  from  a  study  of  the  many  (piestion- 
naires  turned  in.  It  is  our  impression  that  the  .store 
Managers’  Division  and  Traffic  Group  intend  making  a 
study  of  these  statistics  .sometime  in  the  near  future, 
in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  some  good  rules  or  formulae 
for  the  use  of  all  of  us. 

'Location  of  Receiving,  Marking  and  Stockrooms 

Question  8 — Are  receiving,  checking,  marking  and 
.dockkeeping  centralised  in  one  location? 

Answers  to  questionnaires:  “Yes”  37  or  44% 

“No”  8  ”  10% 

“M”  38  ”  46% 

Gur  own  answer  would  l)e  “Yes” — as  nearly  as 
possible  and  practicable  which,  of  course,  would  be 
in  reality  “No”  to  the  question.  We  think  that  the 
stores  answering  “Yes”  to  this  question  perhaps  did 
not  read  the  (piestion  carefully  and  misunderstood  the 
last  word  of  the  question  to  read  “Supervision”  instead 
of  “Location”. 

While  it  seems  highly  desirable,  it  .seems  improbable 
that  this  could  be  physically  accomplished,  especially 
in  the  larger  stores.  Even  though  it  were  possible,  it 
would  hardly  l)e  desirable  in  large  stores  to  centralize 
all  of  these  activities  in  one  location,  unless  the  answers 
meant  on  one  floor.  Unless  there  was  an  unusually 
large  space  devoted  to  the  centralization  of  all  of  these 
activities  in  one  place,  much  confusion  and  certainly 
waste  in  labor  would  result.  There  must  be  a  dividing 
line  between  what  is  good  practice  and  what  is  bad 
practice  and  this  can  only  be  determined  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  old  fashion  rule  of  horse  sense,  which  is 
after  all  the  basis  of  good  business  judgment. 

I  he  question  of  supervision  for  these  activities  is 
another  matter  entirely  and  is  not  directly  related  to 
location,  although  it  is  highly  desirable  that  all  of 
these  functions,  as  nearly  as  jwssible,  be  in  one  location 
or  at  least  on  one  floor.  Supervision,  wherever  possible 
and  practical,  from  the  angle  of  personnel  and  location, 
should,  in  our  opinion,  he  centralized. 

Question  8a — If  these  functions  are  not  centralised 
in  one  location,  list  merchandise  checked  and  marked 
in  oth^r  locations. 

Again  quoting  our  own  store,  for  our  convenience 
due  to  physical  arrangement,  we  except  china,  glass¬ 
ware,  housewares,  radios,  electrical  goods,  auto  tires, 
floor  coverings,  wall  paper  and  perhaps  a  few  other 
items  from  clearance  through  our  centralized  traffic 
department.  There  are  few  stores,  perhaps,  which  do 
not  have  a  similar  list  of  departments  which  they  find 
impractical  to  clear  through  a  centralized  location.  We 
still  insist,  however,  that  supervision  should  remain 
with  the  manager  of  the  receiving  and  marking  division. 

Question  8b — Assuming  it  were  physically  possible 
in  each  instance  to  check  and  mark  the  following  nwr- 
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ne  operator.. 

can  easily  mark  all 
your  tickets  and  labels 
with  this  machine  .  .  . 


In  e.'ich  store,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  there  are 
enoujjli  jjood  practical  executives  who  are  thinking  i'l 
terms  of  efficiency  as  well  as  economy  to  work  out 
these  arrangements  in  a  way  which  best  suits  their 
own  individual  case  and  best  solves  their  own  jirohlem. 

I  think  in  every  store,  a  survey  of  the  entire  ilivision 
of  receiving,  marking,  stockroom,  warehouse,  etc. 
should  he  had  sufficiently  often  to  discover  lietter 
methods  of  handling  the  work.  A  condition  that  may 
have  been  perfectly  good  when  a  new  store  was  built 
or  improvements  made  or  re-arrangements  affected, 
might  under  immediate  conditions,  be  obsolete  and 
therefore  expensive. 

Right  Personnel  Necessary 
I  feel  that  I  should  add  that  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  the  efficient  handling  of  these  divi¬ 
sions  is  a  well  selected  and  well  trained  personnel, 
beginning  with  the  manager.  It  is  surprising  what 
savings  can  be  effected  when  your  organization  is 
thoroughly  sold  on  the  importance  of  economical  ojxir- 
ation. 

Your  receiving  room  manager  will  be  proud  of  any 
opportunity  to  operate  his  department  at  a  less  cost 
than  has  been  the  case  under  a  previous  regime.  Don’t 
fail  to  have  him  know  that  you  appreciate  evervlhing 
he  does  in  the  direction  of  economy,  and  don't  fail 
to  back  him  up  in  any  of  the  recommendations  he  makes 
that  are  not  unreasonable,  especially  those  recommen¬ 
dations  that  have  to  do  with  the  i)eople  upon  whom 
he  must  depend  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  work. 

We  have  given  much  thought  to  this  part  of  our 
store  operation  and  if  we  have  learned  anything  that 
may  l)e  of  value  to  any  store  which  is  confronted  with 
problems  similar  to  our  own,  we  will  be  most  happy 
to  pass  the  information  or  experience  along. 


SOABAR  POWER 

TICKET  AND  LABEL  MARKER 


JKW’ELRY  tickets,  string  tickets,  pin  tickets, 
gummed  laliels  .  .  .  This  Soabar  Machine 
marks  them  all !  It  handles  rolls  of  either 
tickets  or  lal)els,  marking  them  at  any  speed  up  to 
160  a  minute.  Saves  time  in  any  marking  department. 
.‘\nd  the  roll  feature  is  a  further  saving,  since  it  makes 
feeding  semi-automatic  and  releases  the  operator  for 
other  work. 


This  is  only  one  of  the  complete  line  of  Soabar  price 
marking  and  a’ttaching  machines.  Write  for  catalog 
of  models  and  i)rices.  .Address  Soabar  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Soabar  uiakes  tickets  ami  labels  of  all 
kinds  suitable  for  every  type  of  marking 
work.  Machines  and  tickets  are  adapted 
to  unit  control. 


FOR  SALE 


SOABAR 

PRICE  MARKIIVO  EQUlPMEiVT 


FIXTURES  .AND  EQUIPMENT 

Show  cases  of  all  sizes  and  for  all  lines  of  merchandise. 

tables,  counters,  revolving  cloth  cases,  etc.,  all  fin- 
W  in  light  oak  except  millinery  fixtures  which  are  mahogany, 
doing  machines,  cash  registers,  comptometers,  typewriters, 
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purely  j^uesswork  and  was  arrived  at  after  consulting 
with  a  number  of  prominent  store  owners  who  have 
given  much  thought  and  study  to  this  subject. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  is  a  low  figure  when  you  take 
into  consideration  how  the  activities  of  a  department 
are  slowed  up  when  a  new  head  takes  command,  the 
mistakes  often  made  by  new  executives  unfamiliar  with 
what  has  gone  before  and  the  lack  of  adjustment  which 
must  follow  when  a  new  situation  is  found.  This  is 
not  so  true  in  cases  where  an  assistant  is  promoted, 
as  the  assistant  has  been  schooled  in  the  routine  of 
the  department  and  can  carry  on  from  where  his  pre¬ 
decessor  left  off  without  much  lost  motion. 

Some  store  managers  are  to  blame  for  this  constant 
executive  turnover  when  they  demand  increases  from 
their  bu)’ers  and  heads  of  departments  regardless  of 
conditions.  If  a  buyer  fails  to  show  almost  immediate 
improvement  in  his  sales  and  profits  he  is  soon  re¬ 
moved  and  a  new  buyer  put  in  with  the  expectation 
of  quick  results.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  heads 
t)f  the  retail  business  is  more  pronounced  than  in  most 
other  lines  of  business. 

Personal  Equation  in  Department  Stores 

Mr.  Samuel  Reyburn,  President  of  the  Associated 
Dry  Goods  Corporation,  gave  me  a  most  interesting 
sidelight  on  this  point  when  I  was  discussing  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  executive  turnover  with  him.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  deep  thinking,  broad-minded  leaders  with  whom 
I  have  come  in  contact  in  the  merchandising  world. 
He  has  a  wonderful  ])erspective  on  the  whole  scheme 
of  retailing  because  he  is  not  only  a  wise  merchant, 
but  a  good  Ijanker  and  started  his  career  as  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Reyburn  was  talking  informally — and  perhaps 
not  to  be  (luoted— but  he  expressed  it  aptly  when  he 
.said  a  store  is  now  much  more  of  a  “touch  and  go” 
])roposition  with  the  customers  than  a  bank  or  a  manu¬ 
facturing  institution. 

If  a  customer  is  disi)lease<l  with  any  inattention  she 
receives  at  the  hands  of  a  clerk,  or  if  she  fails  to  find 
something  that  is  a  little  superior  in  value  in  your 
store  where  she  is  in  the  habit  of  trading,  she  will  go 
across  the  street  to  your  competitor  and  may  not  re¬ 
turn  until  she  is  lured  back  by  some  special  bargain  or 
added  .service.  In  other  words,  there  is  not  the  same 
amount  of  loyalty  attached  to  a  store  as  there  is  to  a 
banking  house  or  other  commercial  establishments. 

This  has  come  about  gradually  by  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  ownership  of  many  stores. 
Years  ago  most  stores  were  indejiendently  owned,  and 
a  woman  went  to  shop  at  \Vanamaker’s  or  Lord  & 
Taylor’s  or  J.  N.  Adam’s  because  she  knew  Mr. 
\\  anamaker  or  Mr.  Lord  or  Mr.  Adam,  and  bought 
goods  because  she  believed  in  the  judgment  of  these 
men  and  was  content  to  buy  from  the  assortment  they 
had  to  offer. 

When  these  founders  passed  out  of  the  picture,  not 
always  the  younger  members  of  the  family  carried  on 
in  their  places  and  the  family  name  Itegan  to  lose  its 
pulling  force.  With  keen  competition  setting  in  from 
other  and  newer  stores,  store  loyalty  did  not  seem  to 
remain  in  as  great  a  degree  as  it  has  in  other  in¬ 


stitutions  that  cater  to  the  public.  This  change  of 
spirit  has  its  effects  on  the  buyers  who  now  are  in-  ! 
clined  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  customers  and  seek  ; 
positions  where  the  customers  go  in  greatest  numbers. 

We  all  admit  that  there  is  altogether  too  much  ex¬ 
ecutive  turnover  and  it  should  be  greatly  reduced,  i 
There  are  some  jxjints  in  favor  of  occasional  executive  ! 
changes  for  the  good  of  the  store  and  for  the  good  of 
the  individual.  It  is  noticeable  that  .some  stores  that  I 
never  take  in  new  blood  from  the  outside  are  drying  ! 
up  from  within.  The  business  is  dropping  off  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  of  inertia  through¬ 
out  the  organization.  The  buyers  and  executives  have  j 
come  to  feel,  over  a  jK^riod  of  many  years,  that  their 
])Ositions  in  these  stores  are  interminably  secure,  in 
fact  sinecures.  They  have  grown  to  feel  that  there  is 
no  need  to  exert  any  initiative  or  enterprise  to  hold 
their  positions.  They  fall  into  that  state  of  coma 
where  they  are  even  oblivious  to  what  is  going  on  in 
other  stores  and  have  gradually  been  left  behind  in 
the  race. 

It  woukl  be  a  healthy  thing  for  such  stores  to  take 
in  a  few  well  trained  executives  from  the  outside  who 
could  infuse  new  ideas  in  their  methods  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  and  create  a  little  wholesome  competition  among 
the  old  stagers — to  waken  them  up  and  put  them  on 
their  toes. 

Danger  of  "Square  Pegs  in  Round  Holes” 

The  cause  of  much  executive  turnover  lies  in  the 
hasty  unwise  method  used  by  many  store  heads  in 
the  employing  of  their  important  executives.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  new  executives. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult,  more  hazardous  and  nothing 
requires  more  painstaking  effort  than  picking  an  e.x- 
ecutive  who  will  function  successfully  in  a  new  organ¬ 
ization. 

Many  buyers  take  more  pains  and  time  to  select 
their  merchandise  that  is  going  out  of  the  stores  in 
a  month's  time  than  the  store  owner  does  in  selecting 
a  man  or  woman  whom  he  expects  to  keep  for  a 
period  of  years. 

For  instance,  many  times  a  successful  buyer  is  taken 
out  <tf  a  Northern  store  and  placed  down  South  where 
his  temperament  and  general  mode  of  living  are  en- 
tirel)’  luisuited  to  his  new  surroundings  and  he  becomes 
a  failure.  Eastern  buyers  are  sent  to  I’acitk  Coast 
stores  where  .seasons  are  (juite  different  and  costly 
mistakes  are  made  in  merchandising  before  the  buyer 
becomes  acclimated  to  conditions.  Western  buyers 
often  are  very  successful  when  brought  h'ast  but  not 
as  often  do  Ivastern  buyers  make  good  in  the  W’est. 

Individuals  from  one  type  of  store,  thrust  into  an 
entirely  different  grade  of  store  among  an  uncongenial 
group  of  associates  and  i)laced  under  trying  restric¬ 
tions,  l)ecome  upset,  then  ilnnerverl,  and  in  the  end  ruin 
thek  careers  and  often  their  health.  Little  wonder  that 
they  soon  seek  a  change. 

In  some  stores  the  management  does  not  keep  in 
close  enough  touch  with  its  e.xecutives — especially  the 
incoming  buyers  or  merchandise  people — in  order  to 
acquaint  them  thoroughly  with  the  ]X)licies  *>f  the 
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Hotel  Pennsylvania  faces  Pennsylvania 
Station  and  has  direct  connection  by 
underground  passage  with  the  station, 
subways  and  Hudson  Tubes. 


Pennsylvania  Hotel 

IS  THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 


OTHER  STATLERS  IN  BOSTON,  BUFFALO, 

CLEVELAND,  DETROIT,  ST.  LOUIS 
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firm,  rhe  buyer  is  thrown  on  his  own  resources  with¬ 
out  help  or  suRgestion  and  must  sink  or  swim.  If  he 
is  smart  enough  to  grasp  the  situation  in  its  relation 
to  the  whole  store  set-up,  if  he  is  diplomatic  enough 
to  win  the  support  and  cooperation  of  his  new  associ¬ 
ates,  he  may  work  out  his  salvation ;  hut  it  is  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  man  or  woman  who  can  do  this  without  a 
great  deal  of  help,  sympathy,  kindly  suggestions  and 
encouragement  from  all  the  members  of  the  firm. 

To  illustrate  another  way  that  undue  e.xecutive 
changes  occur,  I  will  recite  an  incident  that  took  })lace 
last  week  and  will  let  you  decide  the  merits  of  the 
case.  A  firm  offered  a  buyer  a  salary  almost  double 
what  he  was  getting  to  come  to  them  and  take  charge 
of  one  of  their  tlepartmeiits.  If  that  buyer  does  a  credit¬ 
able  job,  the  .salary  he  is  being  paid  will  not  he  less  than 
10  i)er  cent  of  the  sales  volume  of  his  department 
for  at  least  two  or  three  years.  Now  everyone  knows 
that  it  hardly  pays  to  employ  a  buyer  whose  salary 
is  over  2  per  cent  or  2^/2  jier  cent  of  his  tt)tal  sales 
for  the  year. 

I  asked  this  store  manager  why  he  uprooted  a  man 
from  a  good  position  with  such  an  enormous  salary 
as  10  per  cent  of  the  expected  sales.  He  answered  me 
by  saying  that  it  was  worth  that  much  extra  to  the 
store  to  get  this  buyer's  ideas  and  systems  for  a  year 
and  then  they  could  let  him  go.  I  know  of  several 
similar  cases  that  always  end  disastrously  for  the  store 
and  the  individual.  It  is  i)oor  business  to  attract  any 
executives  to  an  institution  by  the  lure  of  a  bigger 
salary  than  he  can  reasonably  earn — and  yet  it  is  done 
over  and  over  again. 

New  Buildings  Attract 

Another  cause  of  executive  turnover  am  he  traced 
to  large  building  improvements,  either  in  one  store  or 
a  neighlK)rhood  or  a  whole  community,  .\s  an  e.xami)le 
since  the  erection  of  the  fine  new  Empire  State  Build¬ 
ing  on  34th  Street  anti  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York,  we 
have  noticed  a  great  infiex  of  new  buyers  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  the  neighlM)rhood.  Two  years  ago  buyers 
who  were  employed  used  to  come  in  to  see  us  and 
ask  us  to  make  an  effort  to  i)lace  them  in  stores  up 
above  42nd  street.  That  was  a  very  desirable  location 
to  find  emi)loyment.  hut  recently  they  have  sht)wn  a 
desire  to  get  with  the  stores  located  around  the  new 
Empire  State  Building. 

When  Alahley  &  Carew  built  their  magnificent  new 
Towers  home  in  Cincinnati,  the  news  spread  like  wild¬ 
fire  and  w’e  had  inquiries  from  every  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  to  possible  o})enings  in  Cincinnati.  We  have 
experienced  this  same  immigration  of  buyers  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  whenever  a  noteworthy  improvement  is  made 
in  a  store  or  locality. 

Danger  of  Drastic  Changes 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  another  condition  that 
creates  unrest  in  an  organization.  .A  new  executive 
very  often  thinks  he  must  make  a  complete  change  in 
the  established  systems  of  an  institution  in  order  to 
create  the  impression  that  he  is  doing  something.  Old 
methods,  no  matter  how  practical  and  sound  they  have 
proved  to  he,  are  discarded  and  everything  must  he 


reorganized  from  top.  to  bottom  in  order  that  those 
higher  up  will  know  he  is  <tn  the  job.  Merchandise  on 
hand  is  all  wrong  according  to  the  new  buyer’s  ideas 
— prices  must  he  slaughtered  and  tremendous  losses  are 
taken.  This  jirocedure  ui)sets  everyone  connected  with 
th.e  dejiartment  and  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  iter- 
meates  the  organization. 

We  must  make  allowances,  of  cour.se.  for  the  cases 
where  such  drastic  action  is  necessary  and  heroic 
treatment  is  needed  to  right  things  that  have  lieen 
going  wrong  for  sometime.  Perhaps  the  only  solution 
of  such  a  ])rohlem  is  to  bring  in  an  outsider  who 
starts  in  without  fear  of  i)recedent  and  makes  a  general 
house-cleaning — a  process  that  may  have  l)een  needed 
for  a  long  time  and  the  only  way  of  accomplishing 
it  was  to  throw  out  the  old  and  take  on  the  new.  No 
general  rules  can  he  laid  down,  hut  each  store  and  each 
department  mu.st  be  considered  se])erately  and  must  be 
carefully  studied  to  determine  whether  a  change  is  the 
proper  cure  or  not. 
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Turnover  in  Other  Fields 

In  talking  with  the  assistant  sales  manager  of  one 
of  our  largest  cotton  mill  concerns  (  who  by  the  way 
is  a  \’oung  woman)  she  tokl  me  that  the  ])resent  slump 
had  produced  a  very  surprising  change  in  the  executive 
employment  situation  in  the  jobbing  and  manufacturing 
I’nes.  Her  firm,  which  does  business  in  the  manv  mil¬ 
lions.  advertised  for  some  district  sales  managers  for 
the  West.  She  noticed  that  she  received  manv  fewer 
applications  than  usual  for  the  position  and  those  that 
were  received  came  from  a  much  inferior  class  of  in¬ 
dividual  than  was  customary  in  iirosnerous  times.  It 
seems  that  capable  executives  are  sticking  closer  to 
their  jobs,  trying  to  make  a  success  of  their  work,  and 
are  not  inclined  to  take  a  chance  on  changing  to  some 
new  organization  where  thev  do  not  know  how  they 
will  fare.  If  they  should  fail,  there  would  he  few 
other  openings  for  them  to  go  to.  so  thev  stav  where 
they  are.  We  have  exj)erienced  the  same  condition 
in  the  retail  field. 

I  have  endeavored  to  comt)are  the  executive  turnover 
situation  in  the  retail  field  with  other  lines — automobile, 
hanking  or  insurance — hut  there  seems  to  Ite  no  definite 
record  kept.  I  have  consulted  the  leaders  in  these  in¬ 
dustries  and  they  all  agree  that  there  is  too  much  firing 
and  hiring  of  executives.  .As  to  how  and  when  it  can 
he  cured,  tluy  have  no  solution. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  retail  business  and  the  advancement  along 
more  scientific  lines  of  all  commercial  pursuits  has 
tended  to  eliminate  the  less  efficient  executives.  Cor¬ 
porations  are  a  great  deal  more  exacting  as  to  ])er- 
formance  on  the  jiart  of  personnel.  Executives  that 
were  good  enough  three  years  ago  when  business  was 
easy  to  get  and  not  hard  to  hold,  do  not  have  the  i)er- 
severance,  the  self-discipline,  and  the  power  to  handle 
])resent  day  conditions.  They  must  keep  up-to-date 
or  make  room  for  the  more  able  man  who  has  these 
qualities  of  leadership. 

It  behooves  us  all  to  strive  to  work  harder  and  more 
intelligently  hold  on  to  our  jobs  and  reduce  executive 
turnover. 
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2,380  feet  i)er  iKjund.  as  cotnijared  with  ten  ply  twine, 
which  has  a  tensile  streiif^th  of  twenty  ix)unds  and  a 
knot  strength  of  seventeen  pounds,  with  an  average 
of  1,956  feet  i)er  jKiund.  Hy  doing  this,  we  not  only 
reduced  the  cost  i)er  foot,  hy  increasing  the  number 
of  feet  in  each  pound,  but  also  secured  better  twine. 

In  buying  corrugated  l)Oxes,  we  were  fortunate  in 
securing  discontinued  sizes  from  the  rubber  companies, 
also  Iwxes  which  were  returned  to  the  manufacturer, 
and  which  could  not  again  lie  used  by  the  rubber  com¬ 
panies.  'I’hese  bo.xes  which  ordinarily  cost  l)etween  ten 
and  twelve  cents  were  jnirchased  for  a  price  ranging 
between  three  and  four  cents.  These  l)oxes  were  used 
mainly  in  packing  housewares  and  china. 

Wrappers’  and  Packers’  Salaries 

In  figuring  jackers’  salaries,  we  took  a  percentage  of 
.10  and  figured  out  I)y  months  the  amount  of  money 
which  could  be  spent  each  month  according  to  volume 
in  order  to  stay  within  our  budget.  For  instance,  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  February,  which  contains  four  weeks, 
we  could  sjiend  $440.  Divided  by  four,  this  would 
give  us  a  weekly  expenditure  of  $110.  When  figuring 
the  months  of  March,  .\pril.  May  and  June,  we  dividetl 
the  dollar  amount  l)y  four  and  one  third,  as  there  are 


four  and  one  third  weeks  in  these  jxTiods.  The  month 
of  July  was  divided  by  four  and  one  half. 

The  dollar  figure  divided  by  the  average  salary  of 
the  packers  gave  us  the  number  of  packers  we  could 
have  in  order  to  come  out  at  our  set  expense  i)er- 
centage.  We  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  speed  up 
our  packing  by  organizing  a  jdan  for  measuring  the 
production  of  the  jiackers  and  a  more  scientific  analysis 
of  handling  merchandise. 

In  the  wrapix;rs’  salaries  account,  we  also  charged 
the  cashiers,  insjiectors  and  package  collectors.  We 
used  a  standardized  i)ercent  of  .38  in  the  spring,  and 
.34  in  the  fall,  with  a  jiar  for  the  year  of  .36.  In 
order  to  stay  within  this  figure,  we  found  that  it  was 
necessary  to  readjust  salaries,  relcxrate  wrapping  sta¬ 
tions  and  reduce  our  wrapper  force. 

We  changed  our  sales  check  to  a  more  modern  form, 
when  we  discovered  that  it  would  not  meet  the  needs 
of  tnir  new  organization.  When  doing  this,  we  added 
a  i)acker’s  voucher  to  the  duplicate  sales  check,  which 
could  l)e  torn  off  in  the  packing  room  as  the  packer’s 
record.  These  records  are  kept  daily,  and  are  closely 
checked  to  see  that  we  are  getting  the  pro])er  pro¬ 
duction.  W’e  found  that  we  could  bring  in  univer.sity 
boys  at  3 .00  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  to  help  clean 


AS  NECESSARY  AS 
GOLD  ITSELF  ^  ^  ^ 


AS  ESSENTIAL  to  the  .success  of  a  bank  as  the  gold  reserve  behind  its 
activities,  is  a  proper  means  of  accounting  for  its  assets  and  liabilities. 
Throughout  the  history  of  record-keeping  this  truism  has  put  banks  in 
the  forefront  in  developing  and  using  correct  accounting  principles  and  methods 
— methods  which  for  practical  results  must  have  properly  made  forms  and 
equipment. 

MODERN  METHODS  and  equipment  designed  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  volume  production  at  high  speed  demanded  by  banks  and  department  stores, 
to  facilitate  the  coordination  of  departments,  and  the  effect  of  each  unit  on  the 
whole,  require  forms  and  equipment  that  encompass  a  field  of  knowledge  in 
their  application  and  manufacturing  competency. 

Because  of  the  wide-spread  practice  of  keeping  records  by  machine,  we  have 
develope«l  the  manufacture  of  machine  bookkeeping  forms  and  equipment 
suitable  for  every  type  of  instaUation. 


Let  Us  Figure  On  Your  Requirements 

W.  R.  Clark  Printing  &  Binding  Co.,  Inc. 

Originators  and  Manufacturers  of 
Machine  Bookkeeping  Equipment  and  Supplies 
100  Warren  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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up  the  (lay’s  business.  The  average  rate  paid  for  this 
service  is  around  35  cents  an  hour,  and  by  doing  this, 
we  were  able  to  eliminate  two  regular  packers. 

The  packing  department  did  further  constructive 
work  for  the  store,  in  assisting  in  the  education  of  the 
selling  force  to  encourage  customers  to  carry  more 
packages  with  them.  They  also  worked  with  the  Edu¬ 
cational  department  in  giving  demonstrations  at  our 


clerk  wrap  stations  jis  to  the  prcjper  methcxl  of  wrap¬ 
ping  and  tying  packages.  This  not  only  taught  the 
salespeople  to  use  the  right  kind  of  material,  hut  also 
reduced  the  damage  done  to  merchandise  which  came 
when  we  moved  into  our  new  store,  when  packages 
were  sent  down  spiral  chutes,  and  transferred  onto  | 
conveyor  l)elts  to  the  delivery  department.  This  might  1 
have  been  a  costly  operati<m.  ' 


Better  Stvle  in  Linens  and  Blankets 

(  Continued  from  piuje  540 ) 


Ix'cause  they  are  there.  But  with  style  merchandise  you 
must  help  her  visualize  it  in  her  home.  It  is  most  dis¬ 
couraging  to  the  representative  of  the  manufacturer 
who  is  attempting  to  make  a  Ixtter  job  of  styling,  at¬ 
tempting  to  give  women  things  to  stir  their  imagination 
and  to  harmonize  them  more  conclusively  with  the  other 
objects  which  she  is  going  to  use  in  her  home,  to  find 
that  all  efforts  at  ensemble  of  merchandise  are  lost 
frequently  when  they  arrive  in  the  retail  store.  There 
are  many  instances  of  that. 

For  instance,  in  cases  of  hath  accessories,  such  as 
iKith  mats,  hath  towels,  and  wash  cloths,  which  have 
Ixen  made  to  liamionize,  hath  mats  are  put  on  one 
table,  towels  are  sold  from  another  table,  and  w’ash 
cloths  are  sold  from  a  third  table,  and  the  poor  woman 
in  distress  grabs  a  towel,  chases  around  the  department 
trying  to  get  the  mat  to  go  with  it  and  trying  to  find 
the  wash  cloth,  when  that  work  was  all  done  for  her 


her  colored  damask  table  cloth,  if  her  flowers  are  har¬ 
monious.  or  contrast  with  this  in  a  delightful  manner, 
if  she  has  Ixen  able  to  dramatize  in  her  entertaining. 

There  is  another  thing  she  is  demanding  today.  She 
is  much  more  conscious  of  the  appropriateness  of 
things.  For  e.xample,  there  is  the  woman  who  has 
been  using  rough  pottery  on  her  table  in  the  country 
recently,  instead  of  the  thinnest  of  china,  and  who 
realizes  that  ixrhaps  there  should  he  a  little  different 
feel  to  the  table  cloth,  something  more  appropriate 
than  she  had  used  with  her  thin  china,  and  formal 
furniture  in  the  city.  If  she  got  a  cloth  in  a  little 
coarser  weave,  it  might  be  better  with  maple  or  pine, 
or  some  of  the  coarser  woods  that  have  come  into  use 
In  the  furniture  market.  She  has  heard  these  things 
vaguely,  but  you,  as  retailers,  must  help  her  over  the 
gap,  show  them  to  her  in  concrete  form,  and  dramatize 
them  a  little  bit  more. 


by  the  manufacturer. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  has  been  carried  out 
for  her  in  the  new  idea  of  having  either  solid  color 
sheets  or  colored  hems  on  white  sheets,  we  will  say,  to 
harmonize  with  the  blanket,  comfortable,  and  bedspread 
colors  of  the  present  day.  Does  she  see  those  shown 
together  very  often?  Perhaps  one  bed,  if  the  retailer 
has  a  little  imagination,  but  frequently  she  has  to 
struggle  to  get  those  things  tied  up. 

Service — Color  Seheiiies — .\ppropriatenes8 

It  then  seems  that  ideas  and  service  go  together. 
Women  love  to  be  served.  They  want  to  believe  that  you 
are  doing  everything  in  your  jx)wer  to  give  them  ser¬ 
vice,  and  that  certainly  is  service  to  get  the  things  which 
they  may  be  going  to  buy  to  go  together.  Some  of  that 
work  they  like  to  have  done  for  them. 

A  woman  delights  in  having  things  match  to  the 
smallest  detail.  She  is  perfectly  delighted  if  even  the 
ticking  on  her  springs  and  mattress  are  right,  and  if 
she  can  show  you  that  her  color  scheme  of  the  room 
is  carried  down  even  to  the  ticking  on  her  mattress, 
to  the  sheets,  to  the  blankets,  to  her  bed  covers,  to  her 
draperies.  She  is  delighted  if  the  color  scheme  of  her 
food  for  a  sjxcial  dinner  {Kirty  has  been  carried  out  to 
heighten  the  effect,  if  she  lias  hajqxned  to  use  colors  in 


Location  of  Domestics  Department 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  woman  w’ho  is  vour 
customer,  it  appears  that  a  very  serious  question  arises 
in  the  mind  of  the  woman  in  selecting  things  for  her 
home,  that  is,  sheets,  pillow  cases,  comfortables,  bed- 
s])reads,  when  she  finds  them  on  the  same  floor  with 
piece  goods,  totally  unrelated  merchandise.  You  re¬ 
tailers  may  not  agree  with  me,  but  a  woman  ch<x)ses 
her  bed  equipment  with  relation  in  color  to  her  dra¬ 
peries  and  the  coloring  of  her  room  decoration.  It  is 
much  more  logical  to  place  the  domestics  wdth  the 
draixries.  One  large  group  of  stores  has  found  that  to 
lx  true  and  has  changed  its  policy.  That  seems  a  most 
logical  step  to  take.  They  are  part  of  home  furnish¬ 
ings  and  not  part  of  piece  goods  or  ready-to-wear. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  with  your  table  linens  in 
the  case  of  using  any  color  in  table  linens.  That  color 
must  of  necessity  harmonize  with  the  color  scheme  of 
the  nxmi.  which  is  draperies,  wall,  and  so  forth,  par- 
t  cularly  draperies  and  rugs,  so  that  I  am  a  verv  strong 
advxate  of  that  change.  It  will  probably  take  a  long 
time  to  acc  )mplish  it  but  I  think  it  is  one  big  point 
that  has  Ixen  seriously  overlooked  by  the  retailers.  A 
woman  is  in  th;.*  state  of  mind  to  match  her  bed  e<iuip* 
nient  to  her  draperies,  not  to  dresses. 
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The  fact  that  insurance  on  stock  or  contents  is 
insured  under  a  reporting'  form  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  application  of  the  Co-insurance  clause.  In 
most  cases  the  reportinj'  form  is  written  to  cover  the 
difference  between  the  amount  of  specific  insurance 
and  90' t'  (for  instance)  of  the  sound  value  of  the 
property  insured. 

If  sound  values  are  established  on  the  basis  of 
accurate  fijiures,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  a  store’s 
becouiin.ij  a  Co-insurer  under  the  reporting  form,  be¬ 
cause  the  monthly  reports  of  values  wall  serve  as  a 
close  checkup.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  become  a 
Co-insurer  if  correct  sound  values  are  not  set  up. 

Sound  Values  and  Depreciation 

Building  losses  are  adjusted  on  the  replacement  cost 
less  a  reasonable  amount  for  dejireciation.  Furniture 
and  fixtures  loss  claims  are  settled  on  the  basis  of  re¬ 
placement  cost  for  fixtures  of  like  quality,  less  a  fair 
amount  for  depreciation.  Merchandise  loss  settlements 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  the  merchandise 
on  the  day  of  the  fire,  less  depreciation  on  the  damaged 
merchandise. 

Many  stores  are  under-insured  on  furniture  and  fix¬ 
tures  because  Iwok  value  instead  of  sound  value  is 


used.  It  is  customary  to  deduct  10  jjer  cent  each  year 
for  depreciation.  It  is  believeil  by  many  that  this  is 
more  than  actual  depreciation.  Perhaps  an  average 
of  7  per  cent  would  be  more  nearly  accurate  and  even 
this  figure  may  be  a  trifle  high. 

I'here  is  (piite  a  difference  between  the  amount  of 
depreciation  allowed  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  and  the  actual  depreciation  for  insurane-e  ])Ur- 
])oses  ijarticularly  when  a  large  ])ercentage  of  the  value 
of  fixtures  is  representeil  by  display  cases,  etc.  Unless 
u])-to-<’ate  appraisals  are  available,  it  is  a  diffieatlt  matter 
to  es^•lblish  sound  value  on  fixtures  and  the  Co-insur¬ 
ance  Clause  usually  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
store. 

The  Insurance  Bureau  surveys  have  revealed  many 
cases  where  the  sound  value  of  merchandise  is  not 
])r  (perly  established.  Some  stores  figure  only  invoice 
cost,  others  add  transportation,  while  stores  using  the 
retail  system  of  accounting  reduce  the  inventory  to 
cost. 

Many  stores  overlook  the  e.xpenses  incidental  to  the 
invoice  cost.  .\  percentage  of  from  4  per  c'ent  to  6 
]jer  cent  should  be  added  to  invoice  cost  (less  <li.s- 
count)  in  order  to  cover  the  buying,  transportation,  re¬ 
ceiving  and  marking,  and  other  office  overhead  e.x- 
jjenses.  This  then,  will  establish  the  value  of  the  mer- 
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Insurance  Company  of 
North  America 

PHILADELPHIA 

Ttic  Oldeat  American  Fire  and  Marine  Inaurance 
Companv— Founded  1792 


WHITE  FIREMAN  Service 
may  ibe  secured  through  respond 
title  insurance  agents  or  brokers. 

Ask  your  North  America  Agent. 

He  is  listed  in  Bell  Classified 
Telephone  Directory  under  the 
heading  —  Insurance  Company 
of  North  America. 

Insurance  Company  of  North  America 
and  its  subsidiary  companies:  Alliance  Cas- 
ualty  Company.  The  Alliance  Insurance  Co. 
of  Phila.  Central  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
Indemnity  Ins.  Co.  of  North  America.  National 
Security  Fire  Ins.  Co.  Philadelphia  Fire  St 
Marine  Ins.  Co.  write  practically  every  form 
of  insurance  except  life. 
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chanclise  laid  down  in  the  store  and  prepared  for  sale 
and  the  insurance  companies  will  adjust  on  that  basis. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that  when  sound 
values  are  properly  established,  the  Co-insurance 
Clause  will  never  be  applied  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
store  if  insurance  in  amount  to  comply  with  the  Co- 
insurance  clause  is  carried. 

Use  and  Occupancy  Value 

“Wliat  is  Use  and  Occupancy  V'alue  ?”  was  a  question 
asked  at  the  Washington  meeting.  The  Use  and  Occu¬ 
pancy  Value  of  a  retail  business  is  the  amount  that 
the  business  earns  from  its  ojjerations. 

The  store  may  or  may  not  l)e  making  a  net  profit, 
but  regardless  of  whether  the  business  is  profitable  or 
not,  there  is  always  a  Use  and  Occupancy  \'alue  as 
long  as  business  is  continued.  If  the  store  is  not  mak¬ 
ing  a  net  profit,  the  Use  and  Occupancy  \'alue  would 
l)e  that  amount  of  expenses  actually  earned. 


When  establishing  .the  Use  and  Occupancy  X  alu^, 
the  tendency  in  the  past  has  l)een  to  attempt  to  figuKi^ 
expenses  that  might  be  eliminated  in  case  of  a  fiit; 
so  that  the  amount  of  insurance  to  be  carried  niigli( 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  We  consider  it  a  serioia 
mistake  to  attempt  to  adjust  the  Use  and  Occupancj 
loss  at  the  time  the  policy  is  written,  instead  of  aftei 
the  loss  occurs.  No  one  can  tell  in  advance  just  how? 
a  fire  is  going  to  spread  and  whether  the  business  wiHj 
be  suspended  for  a  week,  a  month  or  six  months.  If? 
the  suspension  is  for  a  relatively  short  period  prac^ 
tically  no  expenses  can  be  eliminated.  I 

The  full  earnings  of  the  business  should  be  insure* 
under  a  form  that  will  pay  for  actual  loss  sustainetE 
regardless  of  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  the  lost) 
occurs.  The  Co-insurance  form  requiring  insurance  toi 
the  extent  of  70  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  gross  profit* 
provides  the  most  indemnity  per  dollar  of  premiuni 
invested.  i 


The  Controllers’  Forum — (Continued  from  page  536) 


It  was  found  that  in  a  number  of  departments  the 
Current  Month  Sales-Expense  method  resulted  in  a 
variation  of  more  than  5  per  cent  on  either  side  of 
the  results  derived  from  Annual  Sales- Exjjense  pro¬ 
ration.  With  the  results  of  the  latter  as  a  base  or 
100  per  cent  and  the  Current  Month  Sales-E,xj)ense 
totalled  for  the  year,  the  notion  department  was 
charged  with  105  i)er  cent  of  the  Annual  Proration 
results,  or  an  over-charge  of  5  per  cent;  corsets,  105.7 
per  cent ;  blouses  and  sweaters,  106.6  per  cent :  dress 
cottons,  105.8  per  cent ;  silks,  105.3  per  cent.  Depart¬ 
ments  favored  w’ere  handkerchiefs.  84.7  i)er  cent  of 
the  .\nnual  Proration  results ;  small  leather  goods,  90.8 
per  cent ;  men’s  furnishings,  92.6  per  cent  and  gloves. 
93.7  per  cent. 

Stores  wishing  to  continue  thereon  to  preserve  in¬ 
ternal  comparisons  might  do  so  for  the  first  eleven 
months ;  the  final  proration,  however,  should  be  annual 
expenses  on  the  yearly  sales  basis,  current  expenses 
for  the  twelfth  month  being  obtained  by  subtracting 
the  total  for  the  first  eleven  months.  While  this  might 
cause  gyrations  in  some  departmental  figures  for  the 
last  month,  by  that  time  everyone  is  more  interested 
in  annual  results,  and  these  would  be  on  a  much  better 
liasis,  particularly  for  external  comparisons. 

“Distribute  accumulated  indirect  expenses  by 
proration  on  the  accumulated  sales  Imsis :  to 
obtain  expenses  for  the  current  period,  deduct 
total  at  the  end  of  previous  period.’’ 

When  thus  understood  and  applied,  the  Accumulated 
basis  shows  monthly  fiuctuations  l)etween  those  of  the 
other  two  bases  studied,  involves  less  calculation  and 
fewer  adjustments  on  account  of  inter-departmental 
changes  than  the  Moving  Annual  basis,  and  is  more 
nearly  accurate  than  the  Current  Month  Sales-Expense 
proration. 

♦  ♦  *  ★ 

Leased  Department  Accounting 

Would  they  ever  l)e  happy  at  Harvard  without  e.\- 
jx)sing  skeletons  in  the  Controllers’  closet?  "What  part 
of  indirect  expenses  incurred  by  you  were  projierly 
•chargeable  to  leased  sections?’’  In  that  alone  lay  more 


trouble  than  all  the  rest  of  the  1930  questionnaire 
Although  we  got  out  of  it  all  that  was  put  into  answer¬ 
ing  it,  it  was  not  enough.  So,  in  accordance  with  th? 
trend  of  today,  we  turned  hopefully  to  Washingto^ 
for  relief,  the  topic  being  printed  on  this  year’s  pnw 
gram — but,  again,  printed  was  all.  1 

Probably  all  will  agree  it  is  incorrect  to  charge  either;" 
all  or  no  indirect  expenses  to  leased  departmentsS 
( )ccui)ancy.  Display,  General  Selling  and  Deliver]^ 
l)robably  should  be  charged.  On  the  other  hand,  suc^ 
departments  received  little  if  any  of  the  services  th^ 
cost  of  which  is  classified  under  Buying,  hence  itS) 
omission  in  expense  distribution  seems  justifiable! 
Sales  Promotion  and  Administrative,  the  latter  repre4 
senting  the  largest  amount,  present  the  greatest  probn 
em.  Accounts  Receivable  and  Credit  e.xpenses  generallj| 
should  be  charged,  but  not  Accounts  Payable. 
what  should  l)e  done  about  exjKMises  of  your  Executive! 
Offices,  when  that  portion  of  your  business  has 
virtually  turned  over  to  an  outside  organization  witta 
executive  offices  of  its  own?  What  alxiut  Accountin|j 
( )ffice  e.xpenses  which  include  the  Controller’s  owS 
salary ;  are  the  services  you  render  leased  department* 
even  more  modest  than  the  salary?  I 

Where,  tlun.  shall  the  line  be  drawn?  If  you  iciOf 
prorate  on  a  sales  basis,  perhaps  the  Harvard  Ouestioni 
naire  holds  as  good  an  answer  as  any.  Details  werq 
asked  under  Administrative.  Occupancy  and  Delivery.) 
As  to  the  inclusion  of  the  latter  tw’o  and  Display,  ther^ 
would  seem  to  lie  no  question ;  the  overcharge  ittj 
prorating  full  Administrative  expenses  would  be  offset! 
more  or  less,  by  omission  of  Sales  Promotion  an<| 
General  Selling.  f 

Conclusion  » 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  holds  no  brief  for  proratio* 
of  exjxjnses  on  any  sales  basis.  It  is  an  exiwdicnt  and! 
the  results,  at  l)est.  faulty.  Charge  direct  all  the  ex-; 
iienses  you  ixjssibly  can.  Distribute  semi-indirect  oO 
the  ba.ses  given  in  the  Manual.  If  you  do  distril)ute 
the  balance  on  the  basis  of  sales,  accumulated  said 
and  accumulatefl  expenses,  on  the  whole,  seem  pre* 

ferable  especially  for  the  smaller  store.  ’ 


